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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE incident of the week has been the return of Said Pasha 
from the British Embassy to his own house. The Sultan 


‘sent about twenty messengers to him, usually great officials, 


who conveyed promises of safety and of pension, and on 
Monday Said yielded. He informed Sir Philip Currie, in a 
published letter, that he had been driven to escape to the 
Embassy by “intolerable intrigues,” which even now forbade 
‘him to accept the offices offered by the Sultan. He ex- 
pressed grateful acknowledgments for his reception, and 
so departed, probably to disappear from public life. He is 
already reported to be mad; and Sir P. Currie, with the 
‘consent of Lord Salisbury, has taken the strong step of 
sending a despatch to the Porte to convey the official hope 
of his Government that the promises made to Said will 
be kept. Possibly alarmed by the Russian Ambassador, who 
carried to him a letter from the Czar, and possibly also elated 
by his successful clutch at Said Pasha, the Sultan has issued 
the decree authorising the stationing of twelve guardboats in 
the Bosphorus. They are dropping in one by one, H.MS. 
‘Dryad’ being the first, and the Italian second. The only 
news from the interior is that the massacres were more general 
than was believed, two hundred Armenian villages having 
been destroyed in a single district; that they were all on a 
concerted plan; and that this plan was authorised from 
Constantinople. The Armenians are, in fact, being extirpated, 
and the Powers therefore have solemnly resolved that they 
will keep a strict census of the massacres! This is literally all. 


The attitude of Germany in the Turkish question, which 
greatly perplexes some observers, is, we imagine, mainly 
governed by a desire to maintain the status quo. The Ger- 
mans do not care whether the Armenians, or any other Asiatic 
people, are destroyed or not; they are reluctant to see Austria 
advance to the Augean; and they are disposed to conciliate 
Russia, which desires to remain passive if possible. Should 
events, however, make action imperative, we are assured that 
Germany will support Austria and Italy, both of which 
Powers are friendly to English policy towards Turkey, 
though they do not fully share her feeling of an obligation 
to defend the Armenians. Philanthropic politics, in fact, 
strike most of the statesmen of the Continent as a little 
ridiculous. 


Prospects are not improving in Germany. On Wednesday 
Herr Bebel, the Social Democrat, made a most able though 
lengthy speech in the Reichstag, in which he defended 
the loyalty of his party to the Empire. The Government, 
he said, when the hour came for spending the last man 
and the last shilling, would find the Social Democrats 
yanding shoulder to shoulder by them. They were de- 





voted to the unity of the Empire, though they thought 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine a political mistake, 
which had made Russia arbiter of Europe. This was 
an immense concession made to the Government upon a 
cardinal point, but the Government would not accept it, and 
Herr Bebel was answered by the War Minister, General 
Brousart von Schellendorf, in an injudicious speech in which 
he stated that as regarded the Social Democrats the army 
would do its duty; and that if the police were not strong 
enough the army would be brought into play,—and “this 
would be no child’s play.” As the Social Democrats repudiate 
insurrection, and are unarmed, the only effect of threats like 
this is to convince them that they are regarded as outlaws; 
and that, as Herr Bebel indeed said, submission would be 
unmanly. 


Herr Bebel’s speech, which, as condensed in the Times, is 
not immoderate, was preceded and provoked on the previous 
day by another from Prince Hohenlohe. The German 
Chancellor declared that the removal of the Minister of the 
Interior, Herr von Kdller, was not dictated by any displeasure 
with his conduct towards the Social Democrats—against 
whom he had secured fifty-six convictions in four months— 
nor any intention to alter the policy of Government, who were 
aware that they could not at present obtain new laws of 
repression, but. who were determined to apply existing 
laws with all possible stringency. They believed that to 
Social Democrats the word Fatherland represented only 
a barbarous and reactionary idea; and though no doubt 
they were acting on their convictions, they must “accept 
the consequences of their creed,”—a sentence which Diocletian 
might have uttered about Christians. Among these “ con- 
sequences,” it is stated, is a sentence of imprisonment on 
a workman who, in his own house in a drunken fit, 
tore down a picture of the Emperor, and was convicted on 
the evidence of his wife alone, who had private grievances 
against him. We have no sympathy with Social Democrats, 
but the new policy of Government only multiplies them. 
Already, as Prince Hohenlohe confesses, the Emperor has 
lost his majority in Parliament, and cannot propose laws of 
public safety which he considers wise. 

It is quite evident that although the French intend to use 
the name of the Queen of Madagascar in all transactions, 
they regard the island as annexed. M. Laroche, the Resident- 
General, is “invested with all the powers of the Republic;” 
he will exercise most of the local patronage ; he will command 
all local troops; and he will prepare the annua] Budget. 
Under him again every province will be placed in charge of a 
“district-Resident,” whom he will appoint and remove. It 
is further acknowledged that for some time to come the cost 
of garrisoning and governing Madagascar must be borne by 
France,—that is, by the French taxpayer, just as he bears 
the cost of governing Algeria and Indo-China. This is 
annexation to all intents and purposes, with the aggravation 
that whenever the French commit an oppression, or wish to 
obtain a monopoly of trade, they will be able to plead that 
the objectionable measure has been adopted by the Queen’s 
Government, and that they are irresponsible. There will be 
trouble yet arising out of that dual system,—trouble, we 
venture to predict, not between France and Great Britain, 
but France and the South African Colonies. 


The Italians have suffered a considerable defeat in 
Abyssinia. General Arimondi had ordered an advance from 
Makalah in a southern direction, when on Sunday Major 
Toselli, who was in advance with two thousand five hundred 
native soldiers, found himself surrounded by an army of 
twenty thousand men, which, under the command of a General 
named Ras Michael, had been despatched by King Menelek 
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to defend Amhara. The Italian officers, though surprised, 
fought hard, and were bravely supported by the men they 
had trained; but after a combat of six hours they were cut 
to pieces. Two thousand two hundred men, seventeen white 
officers, and thirty-seven white sergeants, were killed on the 
spot, and the remainder were pursued to Makalah, where they 
were protected by the fortifications. The news was received 
in Rome without dismay; the Italian force in Abyssinia, now 
six thousand strong, is to be raised at once to ten thousand 
men; and it is proposed to compel King Menelek to cede 
Tigré absolutely, and disarm the province of Amhara. The 
Italians have shown great bravery and determination in their 
campaigns in East Africa, but they are, we fear, wasting 
strength both in men and money. The land will not attract 
colonists, who do much better in Argentina; and no 
dependency is valuable to Italy for its position except in the 
Mediterranean. The Italians, however, cannot bear not to 
seem as much alive as other progressive nations, 

The Ashantee Expedition began to advance on the 9th 
inst. The troops to be employed have all arrived at Cape 
Coast Castle, and the despatch of stores to Prahsu, eighty 
miles to the front, has been at once commenced. The sub- 
ordinate chiefs in the Colony are hearty in their approval of 
the enterprise, and have, as a beginning, brought up four 
thousand strong porters, who commenced their march on 
Monday in a procession two miles Jong. The porters, who are 
female as well as male, carry 200,000 1b. weight of goods, or 
50 lb. each, including, we imagine, their own food. Guarding 
them and the depéts they will form will be the first task of the 
Expedition, which, we repeat, is a little undermanned, and far 
too cheerful in its view of the difficulties to be overcome. 
Communication with Coomassie has stopped, but it is under. 
stood that the chiefs of Ashantee are resolved on battle, and it 
is rumoured that they have deposed “ King” Prempeh, and 
replaced him by his mother, a virago who detests the whites. 
In Africa, as in Asia, Queens make good rulers in an 
emergency, as they do not calculate chances, and never dream 
of giving way. 


At Cork last Sunday, Mr. William Redmond, addressing 
an open-air meeting, said the people were getting tired of 
Parliamentary action, and that “if they could not bring back 
some sort of legislative reform, then he should say the time 
had come when Irishmen should drill themselves rather than 
sign ballot-papers,” and quoted Mr. O’Brien’s recent remark 
that England’s danger would be Ireland’s opportunity. That 
has been the language held by at least one section of the Irish 
people, ever since the Union, and yet that language would bea 
vast deal more to the point, after Ireland had obtained a Parlia- 
ment and executive of her own, than it is now, and, in our 
belief, would be much more popular in that case too; for 
the threatening of the weak is a much more agreeable and 
fascinating occupation than the threatening of the strong. 
On the same day, at Limerick, Mr. Clancy said that if the 
Irish did not obtain Home-rule “they wonid, at all events, be 
«thorn in the side of England.” Certainly, and a much 
sharper and more formidable thorn if they did obtain it, than 
if they do not. 


At a meeting of the members of the South branches 
of the Irish National League of Great Britain, held on 
Tuesday at Walworth, Mr. Justin McCarthy made a 
rather elaborate speech on the political situation. He 
remarked that Ireland had not changed at all in her 
attitude towards Home-rule, while England, Scotland, and 
even Wales had changed so much, and that Ireland can 
never be satisfied without a liberal concession to her 
desire for a separate Government and Administration. 
Nevertheless, he took a very serious view of the dissensions 
amongst the Irish Home-rulers, and said plainly that if unity 
could not be restored, “Irishmen must give up any idea of 
Home-rule for the present generation.” We are not so sure 
of that, as it seems to us that the more unlikely, or even im- 
possible, of attainment any desired object becomes, the more 
passionately do the Irish people cleave to “ the idea” of it. But 
of course Mr, Justin McCarthy is quite right, that if the Irish 
party care less for the objects on which they are all at one, than 
they do for the objects on which they are all at odds, they will 
not have any appreciable chance of attaining even the objects 
on which they are at one. 








Mr. McCarthy then explained his great prescription for the 
restoration of harmony. It was, in short, to summon to 
Dublin a sort of @cumenical Council, a few months hence 
of representatives of the Irish race, in Ireland, Great Britain, 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and South America, refer their differences to 
this Council, and let this Council decide authoritatively on 
these differences,—the minority to submit implicitly to its 
rulings. We understand him to say that all the quarrels 
amongst the leaders here might be argued out before this 
Council, and its decrees be accepted, as if they were infallible 
and final. We have explained in another column why we 
think this grand proposal absolutely idle and vain,—indeed, 
a great addition to the difficulties of the Irish party, insteag 
of an escape from them,—but we may add here that we do 
not believe either that these petty quarrels could be debated 
with any good effect before such a Council, or that the decreeg 
of such a Council, if they were pronounced, would carry any 
authority with those who opposed them. Such a Council: 
might be a very useful weapon in the hands of a strong 
leader. But without a strong leader to guide and use itg 
pronouncements, it would merely enhance the confusion of 
tongues. 








Sir William Harconrt is overjoyed at the rise of the educa- 
tional controversy. He sees in that controversy, we imagine, 
the first glimpse of light on the best mode of rallying the dis. 
heartened Gladstonians whom he is to lead in the House of 
Commons. He has written a letter (published in Monday’s 
Times) to the Rev. John Haslam, of Bradford, the General 
Secretary of the Civil Rights Joint Committee of the Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists of Yorkshire, in which he com. 
pliments that committee on the resolution it had passed in 
relation to the educational controversy; and attacks the 
Bishop of London for the “ frank cynicism of his avowal that 
the School Board of London had spent a great deal too much 
on buildings,” and that in many cases they had, in his opinion, 
spent too much on salaries also. Further, he quotes a letter 
read by the Bishop to prove that the education given by the 
Board-schools is much better than the education given by the 
voluntary schools; and he finds here the evidence that the 
friends of the voluntary schools wish to lower the standard 
of education generally, in order that they may not be 
outstripped in efficiency by the Board-schools. Sir William 
Harcourt is too eager to win an advantage over the 
friends of the Government. If the voluntary schools undergo 
the inspection of the Education Department, and come fully up. 
to all that they require of them, we do not see how it can be 
said that they wish to reduce the standard of education. And 
it is certainly true that a good deal too much is spent on fancy 
subjects which a very small proportion of the children study, 
—mostly those who wish to earn their livelihood by teaching, 
—and that such expenditure adds more to the burden on the 
rates, than it does to the efficiency of teaching. We believe 
that the Bishop of London is a far more earnest devotee of 
education than Sir William Harcourt. And we hold thata 
thorough religious education does far more for the character 
of the children than even the best cramming in extra subjects. 

Wednesday was a day of financial deputations. <A great 
deputation waited on Lord George Hamilton to explain that 
the countervailing Excise-duties levied on cotton goods in 
India are not at all equivalent to the Import-duties levied 
on the English cottons imported into India. One of the 
speakers maintained that the former only amounted to 33 per 
cent. against 5 per cent. imposed on the Lancashire goods; 
and another asserted that while the capital invested in the 
Lancashire exports is of course English, much the greater 
part of the capital invested in the Indian cotton mannufac- 
tures is English also, so that the effect of the inadequacy of 
the Indian countervailing Excise-duty is to give a premium of 
1} per cent. tothe English capitalist in India as against the 
Engiish capitalist in England. Others of the deputation 
asserted that as a matter of fact our cotton imports to India 
have fallen off 22) per cent. in the year 1895 as compared 
with 1894. Lord George Hamilton, in reply, thought that 
these last figures much exaggerated the effect of the Cotton- 
duties. The truth was that the very great quantity of cotton 
exported last year to India had overstocked the markets, 
and that therefore much less than would otherwise have been 
exported had been sent to India this year. He promised 
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generally to have the effect of the countervailing Excise- 
duties in India carefully examined, and to make any changes 
which seemed fair to prevent the English manufacturer in 
India gaining at the expense of the English manufacturer in 
England. 


A great deputation also waited on Lord Salisbury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Long (the Minister of 
Agriculture), on the same day to complain of the depression of 
the growers of barley. The Earl of Winchilsea, as the chief 
spokesman of the deputation, professed not to wish to interfere 
with free-trade at all, but certainly his plan, if not one meant 
to protect English malt as against the sugar or other materials 
used in brewing, looks so very like it that even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought it virtually a protective pro- 
posal. What Lord Winchilsea proposes is to make the duty 
on beer brewed abroad 7s. 9d. a barrel against a duty of 
5s, 9d. on beer brewed from English barley. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach evidently thought that this was equivalent to proposing 
a differential duty on foreign beer to the amount of 2s. a barrel, 
and we confess that we see no escape from that conclusion. 
Lord Salisbury’s speech was made rather to defend himself 
from the imputation of having encouraged the idea that a 
protective duty might be placed on foreign hops in his speech 
at Hastings in 1892. The truth is, that he did defend 
retaliatory duties on foreign articles consumed only by the 
rich, such as silks and lace, where any foreign country excluded 
English exports by Protection; and that when one of his 
hearers interjected the word “hops,” Lord Salisbury care- 
lessly replied that “a good deal might be said for hops,” 
which in so hop-growing a county as Sussex certainly raised 
false hopes. But only the malignity of party spirit could 
have made any one believe that this reply to an inter- 
ruption was a “calculated indiscretion,” as a Gladstonian 
contemporary has maintained. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a speech at Blair- 
gowrie on Thursday, which will certainly not have the effect 
of breathing new spirit into the Radical party. He said that 
the majority of 152 was a formidable majority, but that 
looking behind it to the popular vote, it ought to have been 
only 14. He said that the Newcastle programme was a very 
good programme, and that the outcry against it now was 
unreasonable. He said that though Lord Salisbury is quite 
right in keeping strictly to the policy of the concert of the 
European Powers, yet that he ought to feel very much the 
burden of his responsibility in bringing back ‘“ ‘ Peace with 
honour’ in 1878,” now that the concert of Europe can 
apparently only be maintained by ignoring the pledges to 
right Armenian grievances which the Treaty of Berlin im- 
posed upon us. In reality, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had nothing to say. Apparently, after the great defeat, he 
wants to go pegging away on the old lines. That may do for 
bim. But it will not make the Radical party at all happier 
or wiser or more prosperous. 


The United Club held an “ At home” on Tuesday night, at 
which Mr. Goschen made a speech, and declared that he 
should be very glad when the time came for explaining to 
Parliament what the intentions of the Government are in 
relation to the strengthening of the Navy,—an under- 
taking to which he has evidently devoted already a great deal 
of time and energy. And he assured the Club that the last 
thing the Government contemplated, was frittering away its 
strength upon the attempt to remodel the Constitution of 
the country. We are very glad of that declaration so far 
as it applies to the next, or even perhaps to the next but 
one, Session of this Parliament. But we confess we should 
be very sorry if the Government were to give up any idea of 
so remodelling the representative institutions of the country 
as to let the Parliament expire without reducing the Parlia- 
mentary strength of the Irish representatives to something 
like their fair numerical proportion to the Parliamentary 
strength of the representatives of Great Britain. The Irish 
party would not only be less truculent, but wiser, because 
much more reasonable and sober, if it were no longer able to 
exaggerate its own importance in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Justice Wright delivered judgment yesterday week on 
the petition against the return of Mr. Chamberlayne and Sir 
Barrington Simeon, the sitting (Conservative) Members for 
Southampton, after a long investigation of seven days. The 








result was to dismiss the charges of general treating, to find 
that a single elector’s railway expenses had beenillegally paid, 
and on the whole case to leave Sir Barrington Simeon, the 
Member second on the poll, in the possession of his seat; while 
vacating Mr. Chamberlayne’s seat for having allowed his 
carriage to join in a party procession of costermongers who 
favoured his return, with two members of the procession seated 
on the hood,—the illegality being, we presume, that this associa, 
tion of Mr. Chamberlayne’s carriage with a trade gave them 
ground for expecting favours of a substantial kind from him, if 
he should be returned. It seemsa very slight reason for unseat. 
ing Mr. Chamberlayne, especially as it is said on his side that 
the identification of his carriage with the procession was a pure 
accident. But no Act could be conceived that would not 
produce a few hard cases, and the Corrupt Practices Act of 
Lord James (then Sir Henry James) appears to have pro- 
duced as few “ hard cases” as any law on the subject we bave 
ever had. A new writ for Mr. Chamberlayne’s seat at 
Southampton will be issued. 


The Rev. W. Weston, in the course of a paper on “ The 
Geography of Japan,” read before the Geographical Society 
on Monday, stated some facts which, so far as we know, are 
new in the history of hygiene. In the mountains there are 
many hot mineral springs, nestling generally in gullies below 
the highest points, but still far up the ascents. The peasantry 
are very fond of these baths, and indulge in them to an in- 
credible extent. The temperature is usually from 109° to 
130° Fahr., and in one place Mr. Weston knew of, “ where the 
water was just about blood-heat, a man would stay in practi- 
cally for a month on end, taking care, however, to place a 
heavy stone on his knees, to keep him from floating or turn- 
ing over in his sleep. The caretaker of this particular 
establishment, a cheery old man of some seventy summers, 
himself stayed in the bath the whole winter through.” We 
know from the experience of the South Sea Islands, that a 
human being ¢an live in warm sea-water for thirty-six hours ; 
but that life can be maintained practically for months in 
sulphuretted fresh water is an addition to the records of 
human endurance. One wonders what other qualities of fish 
such men possess. Are there Japanese who can stay ten 
minutes under water P 


Certainly we do not spare money on education. The new 
Municipal Technical School opened yesterday at Birmingham 
contains one hundred and thirty-four rooms, of which one 
hundred and sixteen are devoted to teaching, occupies an 
area of two thousand square feet, and has cost £89,000. Its 
expenditure is about £10,000 a year, and although this is pro- 
vided by a grant under the Local Taxation Act, still the whole 
comes out of the taxpayer in one form or another. Appa- 
rently the expenditure is productive, for the school is used by 
sixteen hundred students, of whom about two-thirds are in- 
structed in science and one-third in metallurgy. The school 
will, in fact, develop at last into a kind of physical Univer- 
sity, which as it has grown naturally, and has not been forced, 
may be of the highest utility to the Midlands. We should have 
liked nevertheless to hear that the entire original expense 
had been defrayed by a millionaire’s cheque. 


The Republican majority in the American House of 
Representatives is so angry with Mr. Bayard for denouncing 
Protection as State Socialism, that it has only been prevented 
by the Speaker from voting his impeachment; and has 
actually appointed a Committee to inquire into his conduct. 
That is rather an odd way of increasing the authority of a 
national representative; but we believe that the true 
explanation of the incident is that the House knew 
it was acting as a debating club. It has no authority 
whatever over Mr. Bayard, who does not take his 
instructions, as an English Ambassador does, from 
a responsible Minister, but from the President, who, 
during his term of office, is irremovable. The House can 
refuse the money necessary to carry out a policy, but it 
cannot prevent Mr. Cleveland from approving, or at all 
events condoning, Mr. Bayard’s conduct. That conduct was 
merely an epigrammatic statement of his private opinion on 
a fiscal question of purely American concern, in which 
opinion Mr. Bayard’s only superior notoriously agrees, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR FAILURE IN TURKEY. 


HE success of the Sultan in the affair of Said Pasha 
will be a great triumph for him in his own people’s 
eyes, so great that his concession in the matter of the guard- 
ships will be at once forgotten. The subjects of a despotic 
Monarch are always interested first of all in personal 
questions; and to Mussulmans in Constantinople the 
Sultan must seem like ‘ Ka,’ the mighty python of Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Jungle Book,” whose motionless gaze compels 
the monkeys to approach him. It is vain for a European 
to attempt to discuss the motives which govern the acts 
of an Oriental like Said Pasha. He fled to the British 
Embassy no doubt in an ordinary impulse of human 
fear for his life; but why, having mortally affronted a 
master who never forgives those he fears, Said Pasha has 
once more placed himself in that master’s power, it is 
impossible to guess. He may have dreaded poverty, for 
he had no fortune; he may have been tempted by the 
splendid bribe offered him, £4,000 a year for life, for Said 
is a Turk; he may have been afraid for his family, left at 
the mercy of his enemies; or he may have been dominated 
by the true Mussulman’s shame at seeming to side with 
infidels against the faith; it is all a mystery, the two 
things certain being that he did not believe the pro- 
mises made him, and that he will disappear, probably not 
into a grave, but into a remote lunatic asylum. Already 
among Turks the mot d’ordre is that Said is mad—an 
opinion which will shelter his life, even the Khalif sparing 
the afflicted of God, but will paralyse any “ influence” he 
may have possessed. That influence, however, cannot be 
much, for in a Mussulman country there are but three 
sources of power,—the ruler, the preacher, and the army ; 
and while he reigns, the first is strongest of all. Even in 
Afghanistan, where there are clan chiefs, and birth has a 
meaning unknown in most Mahommedan States, the frown 
of the Ameer means ruin; and, as Dr. Gray relates in a 
remarkable book published to-day, the noble who in the 
morning rides out in cloth of gold, in the evening begs a 
little food in the street of the passer-by. A Grand Vizier 
is great while the Sultan speaks to him with a smile, then 
disappears like a man’s shadow when night begins to 
descend. 

The incident and the struggle about the guardships have 
broken the dreadful monotony of the news from Turkey, 
which, like a funeral too long protracted, has a benumbing 
as well as a moving effect upon the sympathies; but 
Englishmen should not lose sight of the main issue. A 
Christian people is being extirpated because in its misery 
it appealed for the help which English Ministers pledged 
themselves to give. Every week the evidence that the 
orders for massacre came from the Palace clique, that the 
regulars were instructed not to interfere, and that the 
irregulars were let loose to plunder and kill, grows stronger 
and more perfect. The process is always the same. If 
the Armenians reside in a village it is burned and the 
men killed; if they live ina town their quarter is fired, 
their men are slain, the Mahommedan priest utters the 
call to prayer from the ruined church, which can then 
never be entered by Christians again, the plunder, includ- 
ing often the women, is distributed, and the officials in 
Constantinople state that Armenians having attacked a 
mosque disturbances have occurred, but “ tranquillity has 
been restored.” In the single district of Van, a German 
writes, the irregular cavalry have destroyed two hundred 
villages. A Turkish merchant relates to his tirm, not to 
the Press, how he saw in one ride in Anatolia two 
hundred Armenian women and children cut to pieces, 
under his horse’s feet. A correspondent reports that 
in Trebizond a Bishop and five others who sought refuge 
in a church have been burned alive. These are but 
incidents, unimportant incidents in face of the fact that 
in six great counties—the six where the Sultan pledged 
his honour to Lord Salisbury to carry out his reforms— 
the Armenian population of the country-side is wandering 
homeless and starving, awaiting death from the winter on 
the mountains, or crowding into cities which have neither 
food nor shelter for so many. The Patriarch of 
Etchmiadzin declares that half a million of his people 
are homeless—remember, in Armenia snow falls as 





Oriental, whether Christian or Mussulman, ever knowg 
how to count heads, the number cannot be less than 
many tens of thousands. It is ruin which has fallen 
on these unhappy people, ruin such as followed the 
sack of Jerusalem, ruin such as the Western world, in its 
security and comfort as of a chestnut in its pod, has 
ceased even to be able to bring home to its own thoughts; 
and though the English are sinless, for they did not 
mean it, the ruin is due to them. But for the fear 
of an Armenian question, even this Asiatic Philip II. 
would not have dreamed of surrendering a million of 
taxpayers from whom he could have demanded a ransom 
that would have made Yildiz Kiosk all sunshine, to bands 
of irregulars who will never give up one piastre. It is in 
reliance on our promises, in hope of our assistance, that 
the wretched people have ventured on the murmurs, it 
may even be on the boastings, which have brought on 
them so horrible a doom. We are unable to believe that 
in failing to protect them, even to our own hurt, we are 
not shrinking from a responsibility which, whether we 
voluntarily assumed it or not, it has pleased Providence 
to fasten on us as a trial of conscience. It is not any 
opponents of this Government, but the Spectator, which 
knows as well as the Embassies how immense the diffi. 
culties are, which says that we are shrinking from a plain 
duty. 

But what can Lord Salisbury do? This, for one thing, 
—it may very well be not the best thing. The source of 
all the mischief as acknowledged by all the serious 
and capable Turks is the Sultan himself. Let Lord 
Salisbury, therefore, inform the Powers that if England 
is not to act alone—as she can do without moving 
a man, by recognising the independence of Arabia and 
stopping the conveyance of Turkish soldiers thither by sea, 
and so shattering the Khalifate at a blow—the six Powers 
must announce that they consider Abd-ul-Hamid unfitted 
to reign, and that with him as Sovereign they will hold 
no further communication. There is precedent for that, 
for the same Powers in the same concert proclaimed the 
same decision about Napoleon. The Turks will compre- 
hend that demand at once, will understand that’ the 
Christian Powers threaten neither the Turkish Empire 
nor Mahommedanism, but that if there is to be peace, the 
head of the Turkish Government must be changed. They 
are writhing under their oppressions as much as the 
Christians; they have the power of changing their ruler 
—such a change is in accord with every tradition of Con- 
stantinople—and they would, as we believe, exercise it at 
once, calling to the throne any Prince of the House of 
Othman in whom they have not had the opportunity 
of losing confidence. He might be no better than 
his predecessor, but he would have no quarrel with 
the Armenians ; he would be compelled to rely on soldiers 
instead of favourites; and he would bring in a new 
group of men, among whom there might be one fairly 
competent to govern. Real power was trusted by the 
great Sultans to their Grand Viziers, who were often, 
like the Kiuprils, of foreign descent, and it is only 
this man who refuses to leave to Ministers an initia- 
tive. We cannot see that this course need irritate 
any of the Powers, for it would postpone the struggle 
which they all dread, and the partition which they 
all are willing to delay. It is folly to think, as some 
of our Liberal contemporaries think, that Russia will 
favour or tolerate a constitutional revolt in Turkey—even 
if such a movement is possible, which we disbelieve—but 
she has no attachment to one Sultan more than another,. 
and her statesmen must be well aware, from M. de 
Nelidoff’s reports, that the present misgovernment will 
end sooner or later—and by later we mean before 
next midsummer—in some grand catastrophe. The 
winds have been unchained in Turkey, and they 
will not go back to their caves till they have caused 
a wreck. It is not however our business to suggest. 
Lord Salisbury has probably a dozen plans before 
him, each of them more practicable than ours; the only 
contention on which we insist is that he, the author of the 
Treaty of Berlin, has no right, even for the sake of peace, 
to suffer the extinction of the Armenian people. That 
they will be saved at the eleventh hour we are unable to 
doubt; but if they are not saved by Britain she will be 
disgraced, and, scattered throughout Asia, there will be 
one more race which will bear, and bear justifiably, a 





heavily as in our own Highlands—and though no 


permanent enmity to the British name. 
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MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S PROPOSED 
CCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


R. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S speech at Walworth on 
Tuesday evening seems to us a profoundly pathetic 

one. We understand the policy which a great leader 
sometimes adopts of summoning an imposing meeting of 
all the possible representatives of a great nation, to give 
him a new impulse and a new authority by demonstrating 
to the world at large how completely he can sway the tide 
of popular feeling. That is a very natural and often 
a very shrewd device for increasing his command over the 
springs of political power. But the whole value of that 
maneuvre depends on the assumption that the true 
popular leader is already found, and that he knows his 
own power. O’Connell was the great illustration of the 
success of that kind of manceuvre; but fortunately for the 
Act of Union, O’Connell, though he ruled popular 
feeling in Ireland as surely as the moon rules the 
flowing of the tides, had not conceived the art of 
organising a separate Irish party in Parliament as Mr. 
Parnell ultimately conceived and applied to the pur- 
poses of Parliamentary strategy. Indeed, before the age 
of the popular suffrage in Ireland, it would have been 
wholly premature to attempt its application for such pur- 
poses as those for which Mr. Parnell in 1880, and still 
more effectually after 1885, applied and wielded it. And 
fortunately again for the Act of Union, Mr. Parnell, though 
he had many of the gifts of a Parliamentary leader which 
O'Connell had not, had not those great gifts of popular 
oratory with a magic in controlling the tides of popular 
passion which O’Connell had. He acquired a mighty 
control over his Parliamentary followers by his reserve and 
his arbitrary confidence in himself; but he could never sway 
the passions of hundreds of thousands after the fashion of 
his great predecessor. He wasa strong disciplinarian leader 
of a Parliamentary party, but not a great tribune of the 
people. What he did in America and in Ireland to 
gain popularity, he did by force of will, and not by 
force of any natural magic of temperament or eloquence. 
And he had only five years of tull power. What he 
gained in 1885 by the extension of the popular suffrage 
to Ireland, he Jost in 1890, after the suit in the Divorce 
Court, by the explosion of the English Nonconformist con- 
science against his partnership in that alliance with the 
English Radical leader which his policy had brought 
about. But now Mr. Justin McCarthy hopes to conjure 
with a policy which really needs both an O’Connell and a 
Parnell rolled into one,—without either an O’Connell or 
a Parnell. He promises “to call together a great inter- 
national Convention of the Irish race both at home 
and abroad to meet in Dublin within a few months. 
They expected to have representatives of Irishmen in 
Evgland, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, 
South America,—indeed, wherever the Irish race had 
planted its foot, and to that great Convention they 
would submit the cause and the hopes of the country 
for the coming generation.” And all this is to be 
done in the hope that from that vasty deep some im- 
perious spirit might be elicited which would take com- 
mand of the Irish cause for the future. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy expresses his hopes in the most innocent con- 
stitutional language :—“‘ All they wanted was to get the 
opinion of the great majority of the Irish race, and by 
that opinion they would stand or fall,”—the opinion, 
observe,—not the opinions, the innumerable opinions,— 
of a mighty host, without any great leader competent to 
guide and control them. The Convention, if we under- 
stand anything of the matter, will prove to be a monster 
without any distinct character of its own, a democratic 
Frankenstein without a master and without a mind. 
Even the little Parliamentary party of Irish Home-rulers, 
which had a sort of provisional organisation, has burst 
into three fragments, and no longer obeys the rule of 
any one mind. So to improve the situation, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy proposes to summon a great (cumenical 
Council of the Irish race, with all its divided counsels 
of dynamiter or Fenian or semi-constitutional or wholly 
constitutional elements, from O’Donovan Rossa to himself, 
and to submit to this leviathan of democratic mould the 
Various quarrels and diversity of views by which the Irish 
race is divided,—and then further to ask it for its “opinion” 
of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy, and Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Sexton, and himself. We cannot conceive a more pathetic 





device of constitutional superstition than this. If the 
(Ecumenical Council could indeed evoke any political spirit 
of order and unity, to control and render mutually in- 
telligible, the confusion of tongues which must proceed 
from such an assembly, there would obviously be some 
significance and reason in such a proceeding. But what 
in the present complete chaos of the Irish party is to be 
expected, is a new tower of Babel, in which every one will 
speak in different political tongues, and disorder will re- 
selve itself into absolute chaos. If Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. Healy cannot come to an understanding, what are we 
to hope from Mr. O’Brien, Mr. O’Donovan Rossa, and such 
men as Mr. Stephens, the head centre, multiplied by scores 
and hundreds? Nothing is more pitiable than the new super- 
stition, that in order to find a political mind, you have only 
to bring together a vast number of people who have not a 
political mind amongst them. Yet this is Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s great prescription for healing the fierce quarrels 
and animosities of the widely severed fragments of the Irish 
race. The discords of a few having overwhelmed him with 
bewilderment, he hopes to recover from the confusion by 
appealing toa many-headed monster haunted by the stil! 
more discordant fancies and dreams of a highly unprac- 
tical races scattered over all the different quarters of the 
globe. We cannot imagine a poorer form of irrational 
democratic superstition. 


It is, indeed, possible that Mr. Justin McCarthy has a 
secret hope that theretis already in existence some leader 
strong enough to fill the place which he is said to desire 
to vacate, and that he may think Mr. Sexton or Mr. Davitt 
men of sufficient calibre to fill it. At any rate a rumour is 
gaining ground that he hopes to retire in either Mr. Sexton’s 
or Mr. Davitt’s favour, and to gain for his successor the ad- 
hesion of this proposed representation of the Celtic genius 
for either conspiracy or some less unconstitutional rhetoric. 
We cannot believe that either hope has any foundation. 
Mr. Sexton is eloquent enough, but has shown no sort of 
capacity for command, and indeed has shown a fastidious- 
ness and disgust for the meaner elements of political in- 
trigue which commands our respect, but not any confidence 
in his power of will. Mr. Davitt is of sturdy stuff, and is 
bolder and franker than most of his colleagues, but he has 
no magic in him, has neither the curt and imperious 
temper of Mr. Parnell nor the wonderful fascination and 
persuasiveness of Mr. O’Connell. Besides, he has given 
indications of a wish for that nationalisation of the land 
which might certainly bring the Socialists of the Con- 
tinent to his side, but not the Irish peasantry, whose one load 
stone is absolute peasant-proprietorship with no suspicion of 
Collectivism. So far as appears at present there is no living 
man to succeed Mr. Parnell. And in all probability the 
storm in a tea-cup, which now prevails in the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party, will only be magnified into a storm in a 
pond, and a rather muddy pond, by the summons of all 
possible representatives of Irish dreams from all the four 
quarters of the globe. Constitutional superstition can 
hardly go further than the illusion that the divisions of a 
small party may be cured by calling in a vast number of 
fanatics from outside, without any knowledge of the 
origin of their divisions, and without the smallest experi- 
ence of the practical points which have occasioned the 
quarrel, to arbitrate amongst the combatants and overawe 
them into harmony. 

The helpless cry of exoriatur aliquis has never been 
more hopelessly raised than in this appeal of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy urbi et orbi to send him out of the wilds some 
commander in whom they may trust. ‘ He hoped,” he 
said, ‘ that this great Convention would lay down a policy 
and strict rules for the party, and would tell them what 
constituted a breach of faith and of pledges which made 
aman no longer fit to be a member of the Irish Nationalist 
party.” Just imagine asking Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and 
Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, Egypt, and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians, “ for a policy ” and new tables of stone to help 
the apostles of a new gospel to preach it effectually. Had 
that been the demand from the assembly which actually 
started the organisation of Christianity, we do not suppose 
that any Gospel could have been preached at all. What 
the Irish party want is an authority over them, not a still 
greater mass of confusion under them. What Mr. Justin 
McCarthy proposes is to invite from all parts of the world 
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elements of new confusion, and to trust to them when 
they have met together to fuse themselves by a sort of 
miracle into a body that can both initiate a discipline and 
lay down a law of their own! 





THE ITALIAN ISANDLANA. 


HE Italians have suffered their Isandlana. They are 
trying to conquer Abyssinia province by province, 
and having established their authority to a certain extent 
over the coast and over Tigré, the northernmost province, 
are trying to break into and subdue Amhara, the central 
region. The Emperor Menelek, who has betaken him- 
self to Shoa, which is further south, resists, of course, 
and watches keenly for any opportunity of inflicting 
severe blows upon men whom he regards as unjustified 
invaders. One was afforded on December 8th, when 
Major Toselli arrived at a place called Ambalagi, with two 
thousand five hundred native troops, drilled and officered 
like sepoys, under his command, and a mountain battery. 
Knowing of no enemy in the neighbourhood, Major 
Toselli seems to have scouted carelessly, and to have 
wandered too much in advance of the main body under 
General Arimondi, to which he belonged, and which had 
Makalah, a strongly fortified position, for its base. King 
Menelek’s General, who had been ordered to defend 
Amhara, was, however, in the neighbourhood, and early in 
the morning of Sunday attacked Major Toselli with his 
whole force,—twenty thousand men. The Abyssinians 
are gdod fighters, as they have often proved in their wars 
with Egypt; and though the Italian officers did their 
best, three-fourths of them dying on the field, Major 
Toselli’s force was practically annihilated, two thousand 
two hundred falling on the spot, and only three officers 
and three hundred men escaping to Makalah, which it is 
believed will be immediately attacked, but which, with 
its fortifications and its strong white garrison, may 
be considered perfectly safe, even if General Arimondi 
cannot as yet avenge the defeat. That this is the inten- 
tion of his Government is clear, for reinforcements to the 
number of four thousand men—one account says ten 
thousand—have been at once despatched from Italy ; and 
the best-informed journal declares that Signor Crispi will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the formal cession of 
the Province of Tigré, the disarmament of the Province 
of Amhara—the centre and core of the kingdom as a 
fighting Power—and the establishment of a general 
Italian Protectorate over the whole Abyssinian Monarchy. 
The Italian Administration, in fact, accepts the disaster 
is a reason for renewed exertions. 

It is impossible to blame the Italian Ministry. They 
chose Abyssinia as the share of Italy in the partition of 
Africa; they have expended great sums of money and 
many hundreds of lives in the effort to found their 
dominion ; and they cannot be expected to retire because 
one of the regiments which they have organised from 
among the natives within their own Colony has been 
<ut to pieces. They must quit Africa if they do, for 
the Colony would be untenable; they would diminish 
the spirit of the whole Army, which is very proud, 
und with reason, of some of its feats in Africa, and they 
would acknowledge that the King had out of ambition, 
or it may be out of a wish to test his troops on service, 
committed a serious mistake. They will not do those things 
until they are forced, nor would any other Power, except 
perhaps France, which has several times in her history 
ieceded from a tropical enterprise because it was difficult, 
spparently without loss either of energy or self-respect. 
While we recognise the force of the impulse, however, and 
hear of the renewed advance with respect, as the decision 
of brave and determined men, we cannot but regard it with 
deep regret. We are utterly unable to see why Italy, 
overburdened as she is with taxation, and pressed as she 
is by a dangerous enemy on her North-Western frontier, 
should waste any of her diminishing treasure, or lock up 
any of her fighting strength in an African Kingdom 
with which she has no historic connection. The Emperor 
Theodore defied the British, and violated their safe con- 
duct, in the seizure of M. Rassam; but what have the 
Abyssinians done to Italy? The Italians are not war- 
ring for honour, nor are they animated by the idea 
which never wholly quits Englishmen, that it is part 
ot their business in the world to rule, and if pos- 
sible civilise, its dark races,—a work which they are 








at all events performing on an enormous scale, The 
Italians expect some direct advantage from their African 
adventure, and what is the advantage to be? It is 
certainly not strategical position, for Abyssinia is not in 
the Mediterranean ; nor in the event of war could the 
small corps d’armée locked up there afford the mother. 
country any effective assistance. The occupation may be 
defended as that of a training-ground invaluable to a new 
army, but not to mention that tropical training-grounds 
produce as many faults as they cure—as witness Lord 
Chelmsford’s and Major Toselli’s disastrous carelessnesg 
—it is very doubtful if a training-ground is of any use in 
the formation of a European army. The victorious army 
of our day is the German, which, previous to 1860, never 
for forty-five years saw a shot fired ; and the defeated one ig 
the French, which possesses in Algeria the finest training. 
ground in the world. As for trade, Italy could have kept 
what trade there is by retaining Massowah; while as for 
colonisation, Abyssinia presents but a wretched field, 
Hers is a land of stony mountains and torrid valleys, 
fertile indeed, but culturable only by aid of a dark race, 
She will never rival Argentina in attractiveness to 
Italian peasants, nor in opportunities of obtaining a 
maintenance from agriculture ; and will never relieve the 
congestion of parts of Italy by finding occupation for 
a quarter of a million of Italians. If it is material 
advantage which is sought, ten times as much could be 
obtained, probably at less expense, by reducing Sicily to 
order, or removing the obstacles to agriculture in the old 
Neapolitan Kingdom, or even by curing the malarial un- 
healthiness which weighs like a blight upon the prosperity 
of Sardinia. The Italian statesmen may say, and we 
believe Signor Crispi would say, that they wish to show 
that Italy is alive, and capable of taking part in the 
general movement of Europe; but who, when there is no 
disaster, watches Italian progress in Tigré, or believes in 
Italy one whit the more because she is spending money 
which she cannot spare upon military expeditions on 
the shores of the Red Sea? We cannot see that the 
Roman Cabinet gain anything by invading Amhara, or 
will gain anything if they establish a Protectorate over 
all Abyssinia, and regret deeply an incident which will be 
held to compel them to go forward, lest they should be 
accused either of cowardice or of indifference to the 
national honour. 


But then we shall be told, and that first of all by our 
own readers, Abyssinia will gain greatly by being con- 
quered. We are not quite so sure. That savage Africa will 
gain by being placed for a century or two under European 
government we are very sure—at all events, if we can keep 
Africa from demoralising its governors—but we are not 
convinced that the best way to establish European as- 
cendency is to break up the half-civilised native States. 
It might be wiser to utilise those States, and so 
diminish the too vast area over which in the end the 
European effort must extend. We doubt if France will 
do as much in Madagascar as the missionaries would 
have done without her. The Abyssinians are not like the 
negroes of the Congo. They have made some great steps 
forward; they have a rough civil organisation; they cat 
create good regiments of the modern type; they are 
Christians, after a fashion,—that is to say, however de- 
graded their faith may be, they acknowledge Christianity 
to be true, and hold that if the world were less perplexing, 
Christ’s laws should be the basis of their own. We cannot 
but think therefore that they might have been conciliated, 
and have been induced by subsidies to maintain endurable 
order, and if they had been, they would have been in- 
valuable allies in the work remaining to be done, in the 
extinction of Arab slave-raiding, for example—the Am- 
harics loathe the Arabs—and the reduction of the Upper 
Valley of the Nile once again to obedience to guidance 
from Cairo, that is, from a civilised Power. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that this dream could not be realised, 
though we do realise it pretty fairly as regards Nepaul; 
but it was an experiment worth trying, and we cannot, 
while it is untried, think the subjugation of Abyssinia by 
Italians a gain to the world that outweighs the burden 
which the effort to conquer Tigré and Amhara will impose 
upon Italian strength. We trust no Italian will miscon- 
ceive us. We have not the smallest jealousy of Italian 
advance in Africa, and wish most heartily we could give 
them Tripoli and Barca. We acknowledge to the full that 
in their attempt to conquer Abyssinia they are within the 
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fair meaning of the agreement at Brussels, under which 
Africa is being partitioned. We have not the slightest 
jdea of suggesting resistance to their advance on King 
Menelek, or even of criticising their policy in any malevo- 
lent spirit. We only doubt—strongly doubt—as benevolent 
onlookers, whether they are wise; and regret an unfor- 
tunate incident, which, in the opinion of some of the best 
Italians, leaves them, as men with a military honour to 
maintain, no option. They will, we fear, do little good to 
Africa, and still less to the world, while they are exhausting 
resources which, as they know better than we do, are not 


limitless. 
, THE DEPUTATIONS ON DISTRESS. 


HERE was one advantage in the old doctrine of 
laissez-faire. It was hard-hearted, it was aggra- 
vating, it was almost insulting to tell people who came to 
the Government in anxiety, in the mood in which drowning 
men catch at straws and find the straws do not help them 
to swim, that they must help themselves or else go without 
help altogether ; but at least it did something to impress 
the truth on the commercial world, that Governments 
which have put no artificial shackles on trade are very much 
more likely, as a rule, to make bad worse by meddling, 
than to make bad better. The new idea of Government 
as the master of great resources for the benefit of all the 
victims of commercial disaster, is a very mistaken one, and 
discourages what you want most to encourage, the self- 
dependence of strong, hard-headed men who have made 
their own prosperity, and may do a great deal more by 
economical expedients, by audacity in experiments, to 
cheapen production, than they can by asking Governments 
to help them in their troubles. It is rather melancholy to 
read the accounts of the speeches of the agricultural deputa- 
tion to Lord Salisbury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Long on Wednesday, and again,—though there 
is more to be said for the Lancashire deputation,—of the 
deputation of the Lancashire cotton manufacturers to Lord 
George Hamilton on the same day. Lord Winchilsea had 
but one thought in his head, that in atime of great distress 
to landowners, farmers, and agricultural labourers, it would 
be nothing but common humanity to take taxes off them, 
even though it might happen, as it certainly would happen, 
that by doing it in the way he proposed, they would lay 
still heavier burdens on some of our sources of supply, 
and do more to increase the cost of living to foreign pro- 
ducers by whose contributions we benefit, than to relieve 
the sufferers at our own doors. Once begin the eager 
race to gain by artificially starving out our rivals, and 
there would be no end to the mischiefs of that very suicidal 
method of obtaining relief. For, indeed, so long as our 
trade is really a free exchange with foreign countries, 
our so-called rivals are really competitors in the useful 
endeavour to find equally good supplies at a less cost. 
And starving them out means an attempt to profit by 
compelling our own people to buy worse things at a 
greater cost. It seemed very hardhearted to tell suffering 
manufacturers and traders ‘we should do nothing but 
harm in the end, and very likely in the beginning, by dis- 
couraging the foreign supply of beer, which is cheaper 
than your beer, and perhaps quite as wholesome ;’ but it 
is really a very necessary lesson. And it is certain that if 
oncewe could rely on the aid of the Government for repelling 
foreign supplies, not because our own people do not find 
them to their purpose, but because the English competitors 
with them are in distress, and would like to be helped to get 
a class of customers who at present find better and cheaper 
articles elsewhere, the only ultimate result, perhaps the 
chief immediate result, would be to make our own manu- 
facturers and traders idle and indifferent to their true 
business, and even inclined to be constantly urging their 
Government to compel those who think our own beer 
bad, either to buy it or to go without. Lord Winchilsea’s 
proposal to enhance artificially the price of foreign beer, 
m order to render it easier for our own farmers and hop- 
growers to sell English barley and English malt, is one 
of the most far-reaching expedients for injuring the 
commerce of the world which we have lately been invited 
totry. Weare very glad that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
gave it no sort of encouragement. 

On the other hand, however, the old Jaissez-faire doctrine 
may often be pushed too far. It is quite true that a 
revenue derived simply for the purpose of obtaining 
revenue, should never make it easier to manufacture 








useful commodities by one method rather than by another 
which might be either as good or even better. If it is 
mischievous by taxing one method more heavily than the 
other to make it easier to use malt rather than sugar in 
the brewing of beer, it is also mischievous and equally 
mischievous to make it easier to use sugar rather than 
malt by taxing one method more heavily than the other. 
What Governments should aim at is not to interfere at all 
with the methods of manufacture, but to leave it absolutely 
to the consumers to judge whether they like the beer best 
in which malt is used, or that in which sugar is used to 
provide the ferment. If the Government should find that 
by our present system of Excise, we do give an artificia! 
advantage to the use of sugar or other processes of fermenta- 
tion, to the disadvantage of malt, then that is, no doubt, 
a mischievous interference with the natural processes of 
manufacture which our Government ought at once to 
rectify. So far, we can imagine that Lord Winchilsea’s 
deputation may have suggested an examination that may 
be really useful and not deleterious to the commerce of 
the world. 

And in like manner the Lancashire deputation to Lord 
George Hamilton were quite on the right track when 
they suggested that if the Excise-duty levied on the 
Indian manufactures of cotton to balance the import 
duties on English cottons, give a positive advantage to 
Indian cottons over Lancashire cottons, and are in fact 
equivalent to the imposition of a differential duty against 
English cottons, they are bad in principle. It was said, and 
we suppose it to be pretty nearly true, that the capitalist in 
the case of Indian cotton-mills no less than in that of 
Lancashire cotton-mills, is generally an Englishman. The 
labourers in the Indian cotton-mills are natives, but the 
capitalists are usually Englishmen. And if so, nothing 
can be less fair than to protect the Englishman who em- 
ploys much cheaper labour than can be got in this country, 
at the cost of the Englishman who has only English 
labour at his command. It is certainly very bad economy, 
as well as very bad policy, to impose a differential duty 
on the English capitalist who employs the dearer labour. 
and to give the English capitalist in India the double 
advantage of paying a smaller duty as well as that of 
having a much cheaper labour market at his command. 
So far as it is possible, the countervailing Indian Excise- 
duty ought certainly to be a real equivalent to the Import- 
duty on English cottons. And so far as their argument 
only went to enforcing this very just principle, the Lan- 
cashire deputation to Lord George Hamilton were quite 
in the right. The difficulties, of course, in collecting and 
enforcing the Indian Excise-duty may be almost insuper- 
able. If that is so, the only right inference is that the 
Indian Government should hasten, by economy in ex- 
penditure, to enable themselves as soon as possible to 
dispense with both Import-duty and Excise-duty alto- 
gether. But it is too hard on the Eoglish manufacturer 
to expect him to look on quietly while the English 
Government in India not only permits his English rival 
in that country to avail himself freely of the cheap native 
labour (which is quite right), but also to put into his 
pocket the difference between a 5 per cent. Import-duty 
and a 3} per cent. Excise-duty, as the members of the 
deputation maintained that their English rivals in India 
actually do. If it is necessary to tax, for purposes of 
revenue, the import of our Lancashire cottons, well and 
good. It is clearly not desirable to tax them for the 
purpose of protecting the Anglo-Indian manufacturers, as 
well as for the purposes of revenue. And that is what 
the manufacturers who waited on Lord George Hamilton 
maintained that the present system really effects. It is 
true that we ought not to impose still more burdensome 
taxes on the wretchedly poor natives of India, only in order 
that our Lancashire manufacturers may not lose a market 
which they greatly value. But, so far as the revenue 
system of India admits of it, we should certainly en- 
deavour to give no extra and artificial advantage to the 
man who has the Indian labour market open to him, as 
against the man who has access only to our highly-fed and 
heavily-clothed English operatives. 





LATEST PHASES OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


N a letter to the Rev. John Haslam, secretary of the 
Civil Rights Joint Committee of the Congregational- 
ists and Baptists of Yorksbire, Sir William Harcourt 
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flings himself and his clcb into the front of the fight 
for the maintenance of injustice to voluntary schools. 
The Daily News, after its manner, rejoices over what it 
regards as the breaking of an episcopal crown—that of 
Dr. Temple—by this swashbuckling opponent of “ the 
threatened attack on the educational system of the 
country;” and, not less characteristically, points with 
sympathetic glee to Sir W. Harcourt’s allusion—of which 
we need only say that the form and the argument were 
worthy of the taste—to the Bishop’s emoluments as a 
reason why he should be debarred from contending that 
the School Boards spend too much on teachers’ salaries. 
‘The fact is, of course, that with men bearing the 
characters of Bishop Temple and Archdeacon Wilson 
among their most earnest and active leaders, the friends 
of the present movement on behalf of voluntary schools 
<annot be with the faintest plausibility stigmatised by the 
enemies of those schools as obscurantists. It is natural, 
therefore, that those whose business it is to write down 
that movement should be keen to welcome any oppor- 
tunity of taking away the character of liberality and 
enlightenment which the Bishop of London and the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester unquestionably bear. There have 
been one or two somewhat unmannerly attacks upon Arch- 
«leacon Wilson by persons who could not abide his firm and 
judicious, though considerate, treatment of the Bishop of 
Hereford. But it has been reserved for Sir W. Harcourt 
to set an example to the rank-and-file of the Radical 
party of the manner in which a life-long friend of educa- 
tion of all grades should be treated if he ventures to 
regard the element of religion in primary instruction as of 
more value than the latest or the penultimate development 
of the demands of the Education Department in regard to 
the so-called rudiments of secular knowledge. Thus 
Bishop Temple’s attitude, according to the leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, is marked by a 
“ frank cynicism ” which is “ truly deplorable.” He wishes, 
as Sir W. Harcourt—for forensic purposes—reads his 
speech at the Foreign Office, not to raise the voluntary 
schools, of whose inevitable failure under present con- 
ditions to compete successfully with the Board-schools 
he complains, to the level of the latter, but rather to level 
‘he latter down to the standard observed in neighbouring 
voluntary schools. The pretext found for this grave and 
most perverse misrepresentation lies in the Bishop of 
London’s citation of the case of a voluntary school which, 
though under an excellent head-master, could not maintain 
its position because of its inability to pay such salaries to 
assistant teachers as those paid at Board-schools in the 
same district, together with his contention that some 
superior body such as the County Council ought to have 
the power of checking excessive expenditure on the part of 
School Boards. But the reasoning of this ex-Minister in 
search of a cry, is too obviously perverse and one-sided. 
[t leaves out of account the fact that the Bishop main- 
tained that a study of the reports of her Majesty’s in- 
spectors, with regard to different Board-schools, would 
show that the mere spending of money on teachers’ salaries 
was by no means a certain method of securing the best 
educational results. On the other hand, it violently strains 
his frank acknowledgment that in the school, from the 
master of which he read a letter, the voluntary element 
consists in the provision of the school, and not in con- 
tinued subscriptions, and on the strength of this rests the 
insinuation that, in the scheme of the Anglican deputation 
to the Prime Minister, “ the’ Board-schools are to be 
dragged down and their educational standard degraded 
to suit the purposes of the patrons ef voluntary schools 
who do not choose to subscribe.” It is not the Bishop of 
London’s reputation for a genuine love of education that 
will suffer from these distortions of the effect of his 
speech. It is not the case of the voluntary schools for 
further aid from public moneys that will suffer from a 
piece of special pleading in which it is ignored that the 
Primate, who, as chief spokesman of the deputation, had 
preceded Dr. Temple, expressed readiness to consent that 
in any new arrangement for the assistance of voluntary 
schools security should be taken against any falling-off in 
the Anglican subscriptions,— subscriptions which were 
larger last year than ever before, amounting to above 
£620,000, exclusive of other contributions, which brought 
up the sum expended in 1894 by Churchmen on Church- 
‘schools to rather over than under a million of money. 
From the point of view of rational and equitable dis- 








cussion, the deliberate neglect of the facts just mentioned 
as to the continuing sacrifices of Anglicans for the support 
of their schools, by leading personages, ministerial ang 
lay, on the other side, is nothing short of a public 
scandal. And there is little, if any, more excuse for 
the imputation of which Sir William Harcourt hag 
made himself the leading exponent, that the friendg 
of voluntary schools desire a “levelling down” of the 
educational standard. They complain, and complain with 
reason, of any gratuitous disturbance to their disadvan. 
tage of the conditions of the arrangement under which 
they engaged, in accordance with the 1870 settlement, to 
divide the work of primary education with the Board. 
school system. They feel that such gratuitous disturb. 
ance takes place whenever a Board, having the local public 
purse at its command, increases the relative prestige of 
its schools by the introduction of some feature which, 
while attractive in itself, does not enhance the permanent 
educational value of the training given in them. On the 
other hand, they are not in any sense vpposed to educa. 
tional progress, and would, on the contrary, gladly co. 
operate in promoting it, if only it were clearly understood 
that fresh expenditure entailed by fresh demands of the 
Education Department would without doubt be met, in 
the case of voluntary not less than in that of Board 
schools, out of public resources. But the State has no 
right to expect that, educating as they do nearly two-and- 
a-half millions of children, the supporters of voluntary 
schools will be prepared to accept both all the heavy addi- 
tion to their burdens which has been entailed and that 
which may be entailed in future by the development of 
views as to educational requirements quite different from 
those which reigned at the Education Office in 1870, or 
even at a much more recent date. They say that they 
desire to discharge worthily in every respect the trust 
which the State has committed to them; but that they 
can only do so if the State acknowledges that it has altered, 
and is from time to time altering, the conditions of that 
trust on their side, and that it ought to make a material 
recognition of those alterations on its own side. We are 
convinced that the reasonableness and fairness of the 
position which we have indicated will commend it to 
the mass of the English people. 

Logically, and also in strict equity, as we have before 
now acknowledged, the claim of the Roman Catholics for 
the payment out of public moneys of the whole cost of 
secular instruction in denominational schools, is hardly 
cpen to any effective impeachment. In this connection it 
is forcibly contended by the Duke of Argyll in Tuesday’s 
Times that, unless indeed the State is prepared to adopt a 
role of militant paganism, wholly at variance with English 
feeling, the only right and reasonable policy for it to 
pursue, under present conditions, towards the Churches in 
regard to education is that of benevolent neutrality and 
thankful acceptance of their services in combining religious 
with secular instruction, and payment to them for the latter 
‘at such rates as may be fairly proportionate to the cost.” 
But strong as is the case in theory for such a policy, 
we cannot imagine, or even hope, that it will prevail. 
It would be too much a policy of combat—too serious a 
reversal of principles supposed to be established—to be 
carried, if it could be carried, without entailing long-con- 
tinued dissatisfaction and resentment. It would also, 
while relieving, especially among the Roman Catholics, 
many poor subscribers who can ill afford to help their 
schools, free many others who can bear the burdens 
resting on them without any hardship, and whose 
acceptance of them is a substantial evidence of that 
sincerity of religious zeal which constitutes a solid claim 
to the trust of control over school management. All, 
therefore, that we feel able to press on public opinion, in 
regard to the question of further aid to voluntary 
schools, is the essential justice of the main claim for- 
mulated on their behalf by the Anglican deputation,— 
namely, the substantial relief of their supporters im 
respect of the enhanced burdens which have accumulated 
upon them, and provision for the discharge by the State 
of any further obligations which, in accordance with the 
best educational thought and experience of the country, 
may in future be laid upon elementary schools. 

We do not know how far it may be idle to appeal to 
Radicals to look at the facts and the merits of the case 
apart from the misleading gibes of Sir William Harcourt. 
Not a few Nonconformists, we should hope, may recog- 
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nise the justice of Archdeacon Wilson’s contention, con- 
veyed in the form of a friendly catechism in Monday’s 
Times, a8 to the practical impossibility of assuring the 
continuance of the religious character of English educa- 
tion without maintaining the existing connection between 
schools and training colleges and religious bodies. If 
that be acknowledged—and we cannot see how it can be 
seriously disputed—then we are satisfied that the necessity 
of giving reasonable aid to the voluntary schools will be 
seen to be no mere dream of fanatics, from whom Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley trusts to the great moderate middle class 
to deliver him, but the clearly established result of educa- 
tional progress working among an essentially religious 
ople. In this connection it is interesting to notice that 
the Westminster Gazette has welcomed an article in the 
Birmingham Post as showing that Mr. Chamberlain is 
only favourable to such additional help to voluntary 
schools as would “ prevent them from being destroyed or 
seriously impaired;” and the former paper seems very 
fairly happy at the thought of ending the present con- 
troversy on those terms, so long as nothing is done to 
“level down,” or, in the words of the Birmingham Post, to 
“hinder the natural development of the representative 
system wherever new schools are required.” This looks 
more like an approach to a working settlement than 
anything we have yet seen. If new State grants are 
given on such principles as would truly and permanently 
“prevent the voluntary schools from being destroyed 
or seriously impaired,” we should probably hear no 
more of the request for a revision of School Board 
procedure by a higher authority which has been so 
unfairly construed as a demand for levelling down. 
As to the question of new schools in growing dis- 
tricts, we are certainly of opinion that it would be 
unfair and undesirable to prevent Churchmen or Roman 
Catholics from making provision for considerable numbers 
of children of their respective communions, so long 
as Board-schools are also freely established where the 
needs of the population call for them. But if an equitable 
and practical arrangement can be come to with regard to 
existing schools, it may reasonably be hoped that no 
serious quarrel would be maintained on other points. 





THE INVESTORS’ GRIEVANCE. 


HE Investors’ Review,an able and honest though perhaps 
rather sensational financial magazine, publishes this 
month a suggestion, signed by Mr. D. L. B. Schloss, which, 
in a time when home politics are nearly dead, deserves a 
moment’s attention. It has been received with much 
ridicule by most economists ; but its principle will not be 
ridiculed by the middle class even in England, while on 
the Continent it has just obtained a signal triumph. The 
Finance Minister of Prussia has refused to arrange for a 
possible, and indeed easy, reduction of interest on the 
Prussian Debt, pleading arguments which in the main 
are precisely those of the Investors’ Review. Mr. Schloss’s 
contention is that the payment of the British National 
Debt is going on too fast; that that grand security has 
already shrunk from £838,000,000 to £660,000,000; and 
that if the existing system continues, it will within twenty 
years be reduced to £400,000,000. That reduction, the 
essayist argues, is injurious to the public; first, because 
with every million paid off, the price of Consols tends to 
rise, so that the State, in buying up its Debt, is making a 
bad investment—it may have to buy at 110 or more—and 
secondly, because the absence of a great State security will 
bother bankers, who must let their reserve capital lie idle, 
will diminish thrift, the Post Office and other savings-banks 
being unable to employ the money deposited with them, 
and will drive the saving middle-classes into speculation, 
mostly in unsound securities which offer a large per- 
centage. Mr. Schloss would therefore cease to pay off 
Consols, until the mass of that security had again risen, 
by borrowings sanctioned either for war or for social ex- 
periments, to £750,000,000, and would employ all sur- 
pluses either in helping the Budget of the succeeding 
year—a wild alternative which Mr. Schloss cannot have 
thought out—or in assisting agriculture, or in forwarding 
schemes for pensioning old age, or in supplying the grow- 
ing needs of the naval and military departments. The 
taxpayers, he contends, would hardly notice the change of 
system, while the permanent holders of Consols, who no 
doubt would be shocked, ought to be shocked, for the 





country has been taxed for years in order to make them 
richer while they are asleep. 

As we have said, the middle-class, and especially the 
professional middle-class, will not be at all inclined to- 
ridicule Mr. Schloss’s suggestion, for they feel, in the 
most painful and direct way, the result of the process 
which he depicts. It is perfectly true that the reduc- 
tion in the interest on good securities, which has been 
going on for thirty years, has excessively harassed 
and injured them, has, in fact, deprived them of all 
the benefit’ yielded to other classes by the reductions 
of taxation, and of nearly all, if not quite all, the advan- 
tage to be derived from the general fall in prices. They 
save and save ; and as they save, the value of their savings 
is taken away from them by an automatic process which 
they can neither prevent nor censure. In 1860, with a 
little management, an investor could obtain on the best 
security £500 a year for every £10,000 he possessed ; 
while at present, in the same securities, he is lucky if he 
can get £275; and, indeed, he cannot get it without 
running some risk. As the first object of saving in this 
country is to obtain income, either for the investor or for 
those whom he is bound to protect, the effect of the fall of. 
interest has been to reduce the reward of thrift by one- 
half,—a half which the unlucky investor cannot in any 
way make up. He dare not speculate, lest his daughters 
should starve ; he cannot, be he never so industrious, add 
an hour, much less four hours, to his working-day—besides 
injuring his health, that would drive clerks, assistants, 
patients, and clients, into flat rebellion—and he cannot 
raise his scale of charges, which is fixed either by law or 
by a custom which experience proves to be very nearly 
immutable. A solicitor’s fees are fixed ; a greedy counsel 
is avoided till he gets to the very top; engineers and the 
like feel the reckless competition ; and as for a doctor, he 
could as easily obtain two guineas a visit as twenty-five 
shillings,—indeed, more easily, for patients who would 
not object to the double fee would strike at once at an 
increase of 25 per cent. It is also perfectly true, as Mr. 
Schloss argues, that one grand cause of the fall of the 
interest on ‘‘ gilt-edged securities” is the rise in the price 
of Consols caused by the purchases of the Commissioners 
of the National Debt. Consols act as the barometer for 
all borrowers who have perfect security to offer. When 
they are high, the municipalities, the great railways, the 
owners of land, and the companies which issue safe deben- 
tures, will only offer low interest, while the investing public 
forces up the value of such securities to within a few 
shillings, sometimes within a few pence, of the price to 
he paid for the National Bonds. The process, with its 
automatic regularity, has even affected investors’ imagina- 
tion, so that although they all expect a Great War, 
which if it comes will cost Europe a thousand millions, 
and are all sure of approaching social experiments which 
will be enormously costly, they all apprehend a steady 
reduction in the interest on the best securities. Let any- 
body who doubts this just compare London Consols with 
State Consols, or watch the result of offering any kind 
of loan with a promise not to pay it off. The loan is 
“jumped at,” at a reduction of 10 per cent. upon the 
capital value. So far, Mr. Schloss is entirely in the right, 
so much in the right that we can only wonder that he has 
not received a chorus of adhesions, and should not be in 
the least surprised if the clergymen, widows, and orphans 
of Great Britain voted him a service of plate as a most 
kindly and effective advocate of their cause. 

He is talking nonsense all the same. The duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—outside Prussia—is not to 
protect investors, who must take care of themselves, but 
to protect the nation, which benefits, as a whole, by every 
rise in the value of its bonds. Such rise both enables it 
to borrow at a low rate, thus reducing taxation while 
maintaining credit, and to obtain on an emergency great 
sums of money, the possession of which is nearly equiva~ 
lent to that of fleets and armies. The lenders know that 
their interest is secure, because it can be paid without 
fresh taxation, and they will lend in a moment without 
guarantee, save the national word, and at almost imper- 
ceptible rates. At this moment her Majesty’s Government 
could raise, say, £250,000,000 in forty-eight hours at 
3 per cent., and pay the interest without adding a farthing 
to the taxation of the country,—a reservoir of power of. 
which it is impossible to exaggerate the importance. 
It would drive Frenchmen half-mad with self-sufficiency 
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and a wish to spend the money in inflicting on 
England or Germany some grand humiliation. It 
would be doubtful wisdom to throw away such a source 
of strength, even by further reductions of taxation, while 
it would be madness to pledge all surpluses for 
the relief of agriculture—which is not entitled to 
eleemosynary relief, but only to relief from any injustice 
she may be suffering under—or for the purchase of old-age 
pensions, or for any other continuous purpose whatsoever. 
‘hat is merely to tax the country for the benefit of 
investors. That surpluses might be so invested as to 
produce a larger return is conceivable—for example, we 
might cut a second Suez Canal, and find it yield 10 per 
cent. besides facilitating trade;—but would Mr. Schloss 
seriously advise the British Government to enter the 
market as a gigantic promoter of profitable speculations ? 
Certainly we should not. We are rather disposed to 
believe that our Government does its remunerative work 
very well, as witness the Post Office, and we entirely confide 
in the honesty of Members of the House of Commons; but 
we would not trust them with this kind of power for a 
single year. The nation would go mad with hopes of 
profit on shares, and every Minister and Member of 
influence would be in the position of a musical critic 
supping with prime donne. We cannot invest the surpluses 
in risky foreign stocks for political among other reasons, 
and to form a gigantic war reserve would be simply to waste 
national wealth in locking up useless sums in coin, to the 
despair of all who wanted to use the money. There is 
nothing to be done with surpluses, except to be honest 
and pay our debts with them, leaving investors to 
take care of themselves as best they can. We entirely 
admit their grievance, which we have often pointed out 
for ourselves ; but it cannot be remedied, or even partially 
relieved, at the expense of the nation. That nation con- 
tains millions who unhappily never invest, and who—we 
are forced to say it—benefit in two ways by investors’ 
suffering. They benefit by paying less taxes, and they 
benefit also by the extra exertion which the investors are 
forcel to make. The more numerous the men who are 
able to retire, the less does the community profit by those 
men. That seems a harsh doctrine; but unfortunately 
for Mr. Schloss’s proposal, it is mathematically true. 





M. FAURE’S OPPONENTS. 


HERE are criminals in the world with whom one would 
positively like to make acquaintance. The reasons 
indeed which suggest the wish are quite unlike those upon 
which acquaintanceship is usually founded. The intimacy 
would not last long, and would be slight while it lasted. 
But for the moment it would have an interest of its own. 
Among the types of low crime which suggest this desire, 
assaults upon character have perhaps the highest place. 
In almost every other case, the criminal can at least plead 
the excuse of a strong temptation. There is a lust to be 
gratified, or an interest to be served, a physical pleasure 
to be enjoyed, or money to be made. But in the case of 
assaults upon character, none of these pleas can be 
sustained. We exclude, of course, those which aim simply 
at the extortion of blackmail. It is one of the lowest 
ways of making money; but still it has money-making 
for its object. But to extort blackmail is not the only 
motive which prompts these assaults. They are some- 
times the offspring of pure malignity. The pleasure they 
give begins and ends in the pain inflicted. 

The President of the French Republic has lately been 
the victim of an attack of this kind. For some time 
past a variety of rumours about him have been in 
circulation. The Paris correspondent of the Times tells 
us that one of the scavengers of journalism offered 
him some months ago “a very interesting story” relating 
to the family of Madame Faure. M. de Blowitz’s visitor 
probably thought that a journal of the wealth and 
enterprise of the Ties would be delighted to be the 
means of introducing this scandal to the world, and would 
pay handsomely for the privilege. So far, therefore, the 
proposal may have had no worse motive than to turn a 
dishonest penny. We do not know what forms the 
attempt may have taken during the interval between the 
visit to the Times’ correspondent and the circulation which 
has lately been given to the story. Possibly its authors 
hoped that the President would be weak enough to try 
to hush the matter up. There are men in whom 
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sensitiveness to the unveiling of a family scandal assumes 
the character of a mental delusion. They have go lon 
accustomed themselves to regard discovery as the greatest 
of misfortunes that they have lost the power of measurin, 
the consequences that would follow upon it. Pogsib] 
the President’s assailants hoped, in the first instance to 
find in him an instance of this weakness. If go, they 
were still no worse than blackmailers. They knew some 
thing which all the world did not know, and they wanted 
to turn their knowledge to profitable accoun’ In this 
case, however, they had mistaken their man. M. Faure’s 
experience in business and politics may well have taught 
him that of cll forms of expenditure hush-money ig the 
most profitless. The only thing, therefore, that is uncertain 
about these scandal-mongers, is whether they reached their 
present pitch of vileness at one step or at two,—whether 
they originally put the story about out of pure malice or 
were at first guilty only of the lesser vice of trying to make 
money by threatening to put it about? In the end, how. 
ever, there is no doubt that they were acting from the 
worse motive. Their malignity could bring them in 
nothing; they must have held it to be its own reward. It 
could not even wear the ragged cloak of political spite, as 
it might have done in the case of M. Casimir-Périer. M, 
Faure is not, like his predecessor, credited with the 
ambition to be something more than a constitutional 
President. On the contrary, he is the first President that 
has had the courage to appoint a frankly Radical Ministry, 
because the Chamber had repeatedly refused to support a 
Moderate one. But he is prosperous and distinguished ; 
and these facts are sufficient of themselves to gain him the 
hate of this lowest grade of offenders. It is one of the 
advantages of monarchical Government that it places the 
chief of the State beyond the reach of this kind of envy. 
Its natural object is not the man born in the purple, but 
the man on whom the purple has descended by chance. 
M. Faure was a clerk in a tannery in 1861, be is President 
of the Republic in 1895; what conjunction can be more 
damning? 

Scandals about public men have a gourd-like capacity 
of growth, and but for M. Faure’s wise determination 
not to give them even the little time that they need, 
all France might soon have been agitated by sus- 
picions of the President’s history, and then, by an easy 
transition, of the President’s integrity. Nothing would 
have been positively known, and anything would have 
been confidently believed. M. Faure, however, took the 
prudent and straightforward course of publishing the 
plain facts in the Figaro and in the Journal des Débats. 
The skeleton was brought out of the cupboard and at once 
tumbled into fragments. No doubt the character of the 
person to whom the story really related was not such as 
would have led M. Faure to choose him for a father-in- 
law. M. Belluot married a girl in the character of a pros- 
perous solicitor, and then four months afterwards deserted 
his wife, taking care at the same time to take her dowry 
with him. But, happily for his wife and for his daughter, 
he saw them no more. Malle. Belluot lived as a child 
and a young woman with her grandfather and _ her 
uncle, each of whom was for many years Mayor of 
Amboise, and the latter of whom was_ successively 
Deputy and Senator. Her marriage to M. Faure had 
more romance about it than is common in France. 
They first saw one another in 1862, and would have 
liked to marry at once. But as M. Faure had not the 
means of supporting a wife, they waited for three years. 
By that time he was doing so well in business that 
this difficulty no longer stood in the way. Mdlle. 
Belluot’s relatives told M. Faure the circumstances of 
her father’s history, but naturally these made no differ- 
ence in his wish to marry her. Nothing, in short, could 
have been more honourable and straightforward than the 
action on both sides, or more creditable to the actors. 
This was the story of which it was seemingly supposed 
that the President would be so ashamed that he would 
either pay for its suppression, or at least be greatly 
annoyed by its publication. Happily his assailants 
reckoned alike without their host and without the public. 
M. Faure has caused the simple facts to be communicated 
to the Press, and has thereby placed on a new and more 
assured basis the popularity which it was hoped he would 
lose, and which, had he made any mystery about the facts, 
or shown the faintest desire for concealment, he probably 
would have lost. 
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Some of the President’s friends whose zeal is greater than 
their discretion, are said to see in this incident an occasion 
for the introduction of a new law designed to give additional 
protection to the chief of the State against reckless or un- 
scrupulous attacks in the Press. They have surely mis- 
read the lesson of recent events. No added stringency of 
penalty or procedure could have done so much for 
M. Faure as his own straightforward action. He has 
upset a whole edifice of lies by the simple expedient of 
telling the truth. If a more severe law were now asked to 
punish those by whom, or in whose interest, the disquieting 
rumours were started, the effect would certainly be to 
insinuate that he was too well conscious of the weak places 
in his armour, to be willing to leave himself any longer 
without further statutory protection. The law as it stands 
has hitherto been found adequate to protect the person 
and character of the President, and there is nothing in 
the recent attack upon M. Faure that suggests the need 
of any additions to it. No law can prevent the circulation 
of garbled presentations of real facts, or of suggestions 
that there are facts in the background that have not been 
disclosed, and therefore are presumably damaging. Be- 
sides, Senators and Deputies are capable of slander, and 
no law can shut their mouths. Statements of this kind can 
only be met in the way in which M. Faure has met them. 











DEAN CHURCH ON THE MELANCHOLY SIDE OF 
RELIGION. 
HE late Dean of St. Paul’s is the last preacher whom we 
should be disposed to accuse of preaching a gloomy 
religion. Nowhere else is there one by whom we could find 
fuller justice done to the grandeur and beauty and hope and 
joy which the religion of Christ produces in human life. 
Nowhere else is there one who shows us so plainly the 
natural greatness of man, even before the supernatural 
teaching of Revelation had brought out that which was 
noblest in our life. He has appreciated the meaning of mere 
civilisation itself,—that god of the progressive party,—as no 
other religious teacher has appreciated it. He is full of the 
admirations which mere intellect and art and subtle thought 
have elicited from the most sympathetic of cultivated minds. 
No one has understood better the finer beauties of poetry, 
the wonderful voice given even by those who are not religious, 
to the passions and the anguish of unregenerate man. If 
ever there were a preacher who could not be accused of 
ignoring the mightier aspects of the natural man, it was the 
late Dr. Church. And yet the new volume of his Sermons,* 
which contains many of the finest things he has written, and 
some of the noblest passages in the English language, is more 
remarkable from beginning to end for the insight it shows 
into what we may call the gloomy side of religion, than 
even for the note of triumph which usually concludes his 
survey of the religious solution of the riddles he unfolds. 
The volume begins with a singularly fine study of Pascal, 
one of the greatest of those who have sounded all the depths 
of human anguish as well as of human faith. It selects 
from amongst our own English divines Bishop Butler, of 
whom we always think as the greatest of those severe and 
almost austere thinkers who have yet done justice to the 
nature of man even in its least regenerate aspects. It gives 
us discussion after discussion of the secret of our great 
religious disappointments, devoting one singularly fine sermon 
to that special subject. And it ends with one of the most 
powerful pictures we have ever met with of ‘the awful shadow” 
which broods over the Christendom of our own day :— 

“No stranger collection of mistakes and surprises could be 
made than a list of the falsified predictions of the wisest men. 
History is full of them. We know not what awaits us; and with 
all that makes us glad, no one can be blind to changes, to pres- 
ages, of a very different kind. We see in our day energy, daring, 
confidence, force of character, even self-devotion, given, as I don’t 
think they were ever given before, to the overthrow, the suppres- 
sion, the extinction of what we believe to be the hopes of man- 
kind. f am not speaking of our own case alone; Christendom, 
after all, is one, and all are interested in the fortunes of every 
part; and all over Christendom there is the same awful shadow. 
Apparent dire facies. Not doubtfully visible in the darkness of 

‘ The appalling future as it nearer draws,’ 
there are the new enemies with which Christian faith, and all 
that it involves and protects, will have to reckon. To the old 
Spirit of mockery, coarse or refined, to the old wrangle of 
argument, also coarse or refined, has succeeded the spirit of grave, 


“* Published by Macmillan and Co. 


measured, determined negation—no lcnger raising questions 
and urging objections, but starting from the assumption tnat 
everything is decisively and finally ruled against us, that all in- 
telligence and all honesty, it may be reluctantly, views our claims 
as hopeless. It is in the air, this implacable foe. It fears not to 
speak out; it imposes its axioms and its principles on society and 
legislation ; but, in still more subtle and impalpable ways, it 
meets us at every turn, in literature, in the press, in what 
furnishes nine-tenths of the reading and thinking of the 
thousands who read.” (pp. 346-7.) 

No one can say that the late Dean Church was a pessimist. 
He did justice at least as full to the greatness that shows itself 
in the present day as he did to the dark threads by which 
our whole civilisation is shot. But that is exactly the reason 
why he of all our great preachers faced the evil and the misery 
of life so boldly. He was not afraid to look it straight in the 
face, because he had the key to all true courage. And there- 
fore he of all our modern thinkers is the most impressive, 
when he shows us the melancholy which tracks every step of 
our great faith as surely as the sun brings out the blackness 
of the clouds which have just swept over our heads. 

Indeed we doubt if any great thinker ever was an optimist 
in the sense of feeling the brightness more keenly than he 
felt the darkness of human life and energy. After all, the 
sense of pain, of suffering, of failure, of sin, is deep within 
us, while the grandeur and splendour of our hopes are 
almost all given to us only in anticipation, in promise, on 


| conditions,—many of them what men count very stern con- 





ditions,—and at a cost paid in the bitterest disappoint- 
tnents and by the most scalding tears. We all believe 
that if we are faithful, if we hold fast to the grace which 
is given us, we may yet attain to a destiny far greater 
than any which we could have reached without all these 
throes and pangs. We do not doubt the existence of that 
fullness of joy,of those states of existence of which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, the immeasurable sweetness and bright- 
ness. We do not doubt that a “beatific vision ” awaits those 
who can comply with the conditions, which far exceeds the 
highest auguries with which the strangely broken sunshine of 
human life, has ever inspired us. But in the meantime 
our nature always clings to us, in spite of the promise of its 
redemption. We cannot escape its weakness, its meanness, 
its sudden failures, its singular mixture of what is low 
with what is high. We are always living in our own shadows, 
though we have great gleams of light from above. As Dean 
Church finely says, in his account of what Pascal teaches us, 
“On our knees we need to remember the deep abysses of 
judgment and mercy in which the foundations of our prayers 
are laid.” Without the deepest possible distrust of what 
clings so close to us, of what we may call the contemptible 
side of our nature, we cannot really long, as we should, for 
what is offered to us by Christ’s beatitudes. No one has 
felt “the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world” like St. Paul, and without so feeling it, he could 
not have felt that ecstasy of gratitude for the promised 
deliverance from it which he has expressed in his memorable 
foretastes of what is to displace and to succeed it. ‘‘ The 
whole creation,” he thought, “groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether until now.” And it has groaned and travailed ever 
since, and will go on groaning and travailing while man 
is man, until his nature is really transformed into the 
likeness of him in whose promises we trust. All the 
greater thinkers of this world, old or new, have felt the 
shadows and the anguish before they have obtained any 
vision of the “ kindly light” which is to lead them through 
the encircling gloom. Pascal brooding over the anguish of 
life, Bishop Butler riding about very fast on his black pony, 
and subduing the agitation of his heart at the superficiality 
and folly of his age by the rapid exercise, are painted by Dr. 
Church as representatives of two very different countries and 
ages in this modern world, and yet two equally sombre and 
equally triumphant. For the point of departure from which 
both started was the same, the profound displeasure with which 
they recognised what was in them, and compared it with those 
glimpses of a more noble existence of which they enjoyed the 
glorious hope, but also felt the present impossibility. While 
they were what they were, they groaned and travailed with St. 
Paul. If, remaining as they were, they could have put off that 
groaning and travailing, they would have put off also the 
capacity for that greater existence for which they longed, 
when they might see the Eternal as he is, and be so trans- 
formed by communion with him that all the littleness and 
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impurity of their nature would be burned away. How could 
the light be loved if the darkness had not been felt as pain- 
fully even as the ancient demigod felt the Nessus-shirt which 
burned deep into the marrow of his bones ? 

Dr. Church points out not only that the most religious of 
the numberless Christians who have diffused Christianity 
among the nations of the world throughout the last nineteen 
hundred years, have been the greatest sufferers from the pangs 
with which the natural man is pierced when he tries to conform 
himself to the high ideal of the divine example, as well as 
from those much deeper pangs by which he is pierced when he 
makes no such endeavour, but that the history of the Christian 
taith itself is full of disappointments,—such disappointments 
as John the Baptist suffered when he sent from the prison in 
which he was languishing out his life, to ask whether he whom 
he had made known to the people was indeed the Christ, though 
instead of setting his great forerunner free, he went quietly 
on preaching to the inhabitants of Galilee, without assuming 
the power popularly attributed tothe Messiah. ‘“ We expect,” 
says Dr. Church, “to be disappointed in the world; but to 
be disappointed in what has come to heal and save the world, 
this is bitterness indeed.” And yet how often have we been 
so disappointed :— 

“TI suppose that such a feeling is the feeling of many—the 
feeling, at times, perhaps, of every one who thinks at all—ahbout 
the general result of religion in the world, Religion is so great 
in its ideas: it is so partial and imperfect in fulfilling them, Its 
words of promise are so magnificent and unstinted,—promises of 
forgiveness, of cleansing, of victory, of restoration, of improve- 
ment, of elevation, of joy, of peace; yet in the plain matter-of- 
fact realities of life and character, they seem on a large scale to 
come on the whole to so little. Its pledges of grace and strength 
are so boundless; yet why are men still so weak—why is good- 
ness, not to say saintliness, so rare? Its rules of living, its 
standard of motive and action, are pitched as high as they can 
be, and are exemplified in the Holiest and most adorable of 
Lives; but to how few is the Sermon on the Mountand St. Paul's 
description of charity the real law of conduct ? And then, again, 
consider the descriptions of religion in the Bible, the prospects 


which prophecy holds up before us, the anticipations to which the | 


language of prophecy has always given rise, the lottier and more 
spiritual interpretation put on them in the New Testament: 
what might it not have seemed reasonable, in the days of the 


Apostles, to look forward to, of the victories of religion ; what might | 


they not have hoped for, from the gifts of Pentecost, the labours 
of preachers, the sufferings of saints and martyrs.” (pp. 302-3.) 

Yet the explanation is the same for the many apparent 
failures of religion in history, as for its many apparent 
failures to heal the individual heart. It is this,—that the 
social nature of man is as wayward and impenetrable by 
sudden impressions as the individual nature of man. Great 
impressions are made, and then they subside. And not till 
an interval of indifference is past, do new and still deeper 


impressions make their way again to the heart of society. | 
Renovation and restoration are long and wearisome pro- | 


cesses, and would inevitably end in failure were they not always 
springing up afresh from their divine source, deep in the 
deepest sources of our redemption. The great lesson both of 
life and history is that Regeneration is a slow and very gradual 
process, though it may have sudden beginnings. The medium 
in which Christianity has to work is a highly resisting medium, 
though fortunately our nature can never lapse into content 
with its own poverty. Only by a succession of severe dis- 
ciplines is even the most nearly Christian society gradually 
moulded into something a little more like the Christian ideal 
than it was; and as the centuries go on, the prospect of 
success still becomes more dim, not because the end is more 
distant, but because our sight becomes more keen into the 
great distance which has yet to be traversed. 





FEMALE EXTRAVAGANCE IN NEW YORK. 

E so often find ourselves on the side of the rich, and 
opposed to those who rate them for existing, that we 

are a little pleased to discover a subject upon which we can 
join in the chorus of reprobation for what may fairly be 
denominated “sinful extravagance.” It is stated on fair 
authority that one firm of drapers in New York have on their 
books the names of forty ladies whose accounts for dress 
materials exceed, on an average, $10,000 or £2,000 a year. 
Their bills are presented semi-annually, and are paid, say the 
‘happy drapers, by their husbands without a murmur. It is 
expressly added that this expenditure does not include jewels, 
which are, of course, to the extent of two-thirds of their shop 
value, permanent investments, or laces, which are nearly as 


ina 

durable as jewels, but is confined to perishable articles, silks, 
satins, embroideries, and the things usually included when 
women speak of “dress.” We have little doubt that the 
figures are correct, for they are far below those which were 
published when, after the fall of the Second Empire, Parisian 
firms like M. Worth’s were compelled to sue their best 
customers, and we find it impossible to discover for such ont. 
lays a reasonable excuse. The usual one, that it is all g 
question of proportion, and that it is no more reprehensible 
for a woman whose husband earns £20,000 a year to spend 
£2,000 on dressing herself, than for a woman whose husband 
earns £500 to spend £50, is palpably unsound. The defence 
for any expenditure not absolutely necessary is its result, 
the result sought in expenditure on a woman’s dress is that 
woman’s attractiveness, and it is simply impossible that 
attractiveness can be greatly increased by incessant variation 
of costume. The idea of the perfect dress must at last be 
reached, and after that, every other must involve a certain 
deterioration in good looks, yet without almost incessant 
change or robbery the sums quoted could not be expended. 
They amount to nearly £170 a month, or £38 a week, 
and cannot be explained by any richness of material—for 
furs are nearly as durable as laces—or any other quality in 
the dresses themselves. Style costs much, but not all that, 
The only conceivable explanation is rapidity of change, and 
in that rapidity is waste of the senseless kind which is not 

| unfairly described by the old epithet now so rarely applied to 
| extravagance, namely, “sinful.” Money is, in fact, destroyed 
with no object except a meaningless competition, or positively 
evil ostentation, that is to say, a power is wasted or misused, 
as much as if its possessor applied strength or courage or 
beauty or the gift of expression to evil or to useless ends, 
The standard of living is vitiated, for all women are more or 
less imitative, and true perspective in expenditure, which is ag 
essential to the sound management of life as true perspective 
is to drawing, ig hopelessly disregarded in order to secure an 








impression of blazing colour, in fact, a striking visibleness. 


It is this perspective which the rich of our day, and 
especially the new rich, have to learn, and which they 
apparently find such difficulty in learning. They are not 
| bound, as Socialists contend, to relinquish all the surplus 
| remaining after a bare maintenance, for that would be to 
surrender the most active motive to special exertion, and 
would speedily reduce the world to an even level of squalor; 
nor are they bound to give in charity more than they can give 
cheerfully—though of course it is possible to train the mind 
to liberality as well as to tolerance orto mercy; nor are they 
bound to spend only on reproductive work, as the old econo- 
mists used to contend, much that is not reproductive, as, for 
instance, music, being highly beneficial; nor are they bound 
' never to waste, a proportion of waste being as lawful as any 
other enjoyment; but they are bound to keep up what we have 
called a perspective, a proportion among expenditures, so 
that no one of them, and especially no one of them that is 
useless or injurious, shall absorb too much of the result of 
| effort, or too much of the limited time allowed us, or too 
' much of the attentiveness which cannot be given equally 
| to every object at once. Every one of those limits is over- 
| passed by the woman who spends £2,000 a year upon 
the materials of her dress. She spends an amount of 
her husband’s labour which he ought not to devote to her 
for such a purpose, and she cannot do it without also de- 
voting undue time to the preparation and display of dress, 
and an undue proportion of her energy to the making of that 
dress effective. No woman with means, or at least not one 
woman in a thousand, will consent to be a mere lay-figure, 
to put on and then forget what is sent her to wear. She 
is impelled to plan like an artist, whether she has artistic 
power or not, and if she plans too much, may easily spoil the 
perspective of her life. All modern men perceive this where 
men are concerned; and the man whose thoughts and time 
and purse are too much absorbed in dressing is so despised 
that the character, once common throughout Europe, has now 
almost ceased to exist; but women have not yet reached that 
point of escape from savagery, and read, we fear, of the 
Empress Eugénie and the wonderful exploits she performed, 
when at the height of her prosperity, in the line of expendi- 
ture on millinery, with a feeling which, if it is not envy or 
admiration, is at least not contempt. The Empress for years 





falsified the perspective of all the women of her Coart, 
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mith the result that the whole perspective of life among 
those about her by degrees grew false also, and life as 
a whole was given up to an enfeebling pursuit of change and 
excitement, which when most innocent was most childish. It 
became a rudeness to wear a dress twice, a bétise to think 
gravely of an expenditure, a foolishness to prefer any duty 
whatever to the gratification of the moment’s caprice. People 
lived as in a dream, from which there came, as usual, though 
the consequence does not always fall on the dreaming genera- 
tion, a very rough awakening. The rich women of New York 
will see before long a similar result to their ways, even though 
their race, their creed, and the terrible industry of their 
fathers and sons, should for a generation or two keep their 
frivolity from becoming more than a surface symptom in their 
lives. Waste like theirs of time, thought, energy, and power 
on trumpery effects, cannot go on for fifty years without im- 
pairing the morale of those who are to succeed them, and who 
ought, if the world is to keep sweet, to outstrip them in the 
possession of all those qualities. 

It is a little hard to explain the passion for dress which 
bursts out among women at intervals, increases till it excites 
the horror of moralists, and then temporarily disappears, 
sometimes from a religious revival, sometimes from a social 
catastrophe, and sometimes from a general failure of surplus 
means, such as is now felt in England by the landed class. 
The usual explanation is the folly of youth, or personal 
vanity ; but very plain women are often seized with the mania, 
and the great spenders are seldom very young. It is when 
beauty is just on the turn, like a leaf in autumn, that women 
believe most in the richness of dress, relying on it as at once 
a concealment and « defence. The reckless patrons of the 
great drapers, especially in France, are not girls but women 
about thirty-five. We fancy that female extravagance is due, 
in part at least, to a desire for excitement, which a large class 
cannot obtain from social management, or public life, or the 
higher intellectual interests. Those who belong to this class 
are rich, are bored, are possessed of the wish to be some- 
bodies, and plunge into the only form of competition in which, 
as they think, they are sure, either from superior means or a 
genius for millinery, to be striking figures. That is certainly 
one motive at least for the mad extravagance of silly young 
men too early possessed of fortunes; and we do not see why 
it should not dominate a division of the other sex also. 
They cannot keep yachts or hunters, or build palaces, 
or travel everywhere by special train as a deceased 
Marquis used to do, merely to flaunt wealth; and they 
therefore “go in” for wild expenditure in dressing, ex- 
penditure which they feel sure will make them notable, and 
believe will, among ill-dressed women at least, make them 
envied. We are the more inclined to believe that this is the 
explanation, because we see that the scale of extravagance in 
dress increases not only with wealth, but with the striking 
enlargement among women of intellectual interests, interest 
in publicity, and interest in public life. It is those who do 
not feel these things, and who have a sense of being left 
behind, who spend hundreds, or in America and France, thou- 
sands, a year upon their clothes, that is, upon the contest in 
which they at all events fancy they can achieve a victory. It 
is not an unnatural feeling, considering what kind of creatures 
human beings mostly are, but it produces great mischiefs, and 
we rather wonder that the well-placed and sensible women have 
not frowned it down a little more distinctly than they have 
done. They could do it in England and France, if not in 
America, if they could once get over their latent fear of 
being considered envious. ‘Jane will not spend, or cannot 
spend,’ would be Amelia’s comment, ‘and therefore she wants 
me to look as dowdy as herself.’ The world improves in such 
matters very slowly, for Latimer preached very much as 
we are doing now, and, if we may judge from the accounts of 
the following reigns, with almost as little effect. 





NESTS AND NESTLINGS. 
HE winter publishing season has produced two books of 
special interest to outdoor-naturalists.* These are Mr. 
Kearton’s photographs of the nests and young of birds, and 
Mrs. Blackburn’s drawings of the birds of Moidart. Among 
the latter are some of the best and most original portraits of 





*(1.) British Birds’ Nests. With Original Illustrations. By R. and C, 
Kearton. London: Cassell and Co.—(2.) Birds of Moidart. By Mrs. Black- 
barn, Edinburgh: D. Douglas. 





the young of birds ever painted. Mr. Kearton’s work is, 
perhaps, more new in form. He has taken his camera to the 
hedgerow, the mountain, and the loch-side, and photographed 
the nests in situ. An examination of these beautiful pictures 
explains in part why it is that “ birdsnesting ” is so attractive 
anart. They recall a hundred forgotten details of the minor 
beauty of the country, and enable us to estimate in some 
degree how much positive beauty, as well as charm of associa- 
tion, go to make up the pleasure of a day’s birdsnesting. 

The greater number of these photographs of nests “‘com- 
pose” naturally into a picture. Some seem almost too perfect ; 
yet no one who has found such nests himself will fail to realise 
their truth. Take, for example, the coot’s nest, on the top of 
a single tussock, with the delicate, upright flowers, stems of 
the grass, rising straight above it; while the lower leaves fall off 
like bending sheaves of corn. The difference of nest positionand 
surroundings, is shown in the two examples of the moorhen’s 
nest. One, in early spring, set among the bare alder stumps, 
the other—a common example—in a bed of upright water- 
flags. The broad-bladed leaves rise vertically all round it, 
but some have been crushed down to form the nest, and 
others bent horizontally across to screen it from view above. 
The wonderful beauty of hawthorn foliage is best shown in the 
pictures of the blackbirds, greenfinches, and hedge-sparrows ; 
of the leaves of the oak, in that of the turtle-dove. The bull- 
finch’s nest is embowered in hawthorn and wild-rose leaves. 
The reed-bunting’s nest gives the wealth of growth in the 
damp ditches, crowded with rank grass, nettle, and lovely 
stems of meadow-sweet. Tree-tops—seen from a point of 
view which brings them level with the eye—are to most a 
reminiscence of boyish days of climbing. To photograph 
the larger nests—crow’s, heron’s, magpie’s, and sparrow- 
hawk’s — Mr. Kearton climbed the neighbouring trees, 
lashed his camera to the boughs, and so presents us with 
a true “ bird’s-eye view” of the site. Some of these pictures 
are as decorative as the Japanese studies of trees, notably 
one of a magpie’s nest in a straggling pine. Then down to 
earth again, and we see the kingfisher’s hole beneath the 
bank, taken from the middle of the River Mole, the artist 
being knee-deep in water. All the pretty rusticity of thatch- 
roofs, straw-built sheds, old orchard trees, the homes of 
starlings, missel-thrushes, and tits, are here,—things only 
studied closely by the prying birdsnester. 


The great incident of a day’s birdsnesting in the wood- 
land and hedgerow districts is the discovery of a cuckoo’s 
egg. Pure luck, and nothing else, in most cases leads to 
this success, and, as in otber enterprises, this present of 
Fortune is perhaps unduly valued. But it lends as much 
excitement as the chance woodcock does to a day’s covert- 
shooting. On Whit-Monday of the present year, the writer, 
according to custom, spent the morning in seeking nests, and 
the only egg found was a cuckoo’s. The fact was unusual in 
itself; but the circumstances were such as to suggest a doubt 
whether the cuckoo is as clever as is supposed. The place 
was a perfect site for the smaller common birds to build. A 
spring broke out in a sloping meadow, filling a deep 
pool, while the high banks were surrounded with pollard 
willows, tall elms, and low ivy-covered stumps and bushes. 
But the long frost of last January had killed off nearly all 
the indigenous birds, except a few thrushes, whose nests had 
been robbed by the village boys. In the ivy growing on a 
pollard with a thorn-bush round its trunk, was a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest, so ragged and dilapidated that it was ob- 
viously deserted, though the moss of which it was built was 
still green enough to suggest that it might be a nest of the 
year. The lining was out of place, and filled the inner cup 
with untidy rubbish. No birdsnester, certainly no sensible 
bird, would have given a second look at it, viewed in the light 
of a “going concern.” The writer felt in the untidy lining 
to ascertain if the young had been hatched out, in which case 
some fragments of shell might have been left at the bottom. 
Instead, deep among the dishevelled lining, was an egg. It 
was a fresh cuckoo’s egg, just laid. It could never have been 
hatched, and it was clearly a case, perhaps one of many, in 
which cuckoo tactics lead to failure. This was not the only 
curiosity in the nest. It was partly lined with fragments 
of newspaper wadded into the fabric. Some of these 
when taken out proved to be part of the financial column 
of a daily paper, which, when pieced together, were 
found to be from the list of South-African Gold-Mining 
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shares, including some of the popular favourites, such as 
“City and Suburban,” “Croesus,” “ Crown Reef,” “ Durban 
Roodsport,” “ Ferreira,” and “ Geldenhuis.” Those who seek 
omens from birds may perhaps find a field for conjecture in 
this “ selection” by a hedge-sparrow, near the White Horse 
Hill. Mr. Kearton’s picture of a wagtail’s nest containing a 
cuckoo egg shows the former set in a bower of ivy leaves, 
growing on a garden-wall. It is a beautiful study, both from 
the grace with which the leaves fall, and the contrast of the 
nest with the dark background. Turning from this to Mrs. 
Blackburn’s drawings, we find a most interesting first-hand 
confirmation of an account of the behaviour of the very 
young cuckoo, given by Sir William Jenner in a letter to 
John Hunter in 1788. Jenner wrote that the “little animal, 
with the assistance of its rump and wings, contrived to get 
the bird (a young hedge-sparrow) on its back, and making a 
lodgment for it by elevating its elbows, clambered back with 
it up the side of the nest till it reached the top, where, 
resting for a moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and 
quite disengaged it from the nest...... it remained in 
this situation a short time, feeling about with the extremity 
of its wing, as if to be convinced that the business was 
properly executed, and then dropped back into the nest again.” 
This was a newly-hatched cuckoo; and even Waterton rejected 
the story as incredible. Mrs. Blackburn saw the same opera- 
tion, and not only describes it, but has drawn the scene with 
wonderful skill. The almost blind, naked cuckoo, with its 
head so big and neck so weak that the former drops forward 
as if it were dead, is standing almost on tiptoe hacking a 
half-fledged young pipit out of the nest.” “The most 
singular thing,” she writes, ‘“ was the way in which the biind 
little monster made for the open side of the nest, the only 
part where it could throw its burden down the bank. I think 
all the spectators were struck with horror and awe at the 
apparent inadequacy of the creature’s intelligence to its 
acts.” 

Both Mr. Kearton and Mrs. Blackburn have pictures of 
eagle-nests. Of the two, the latter is the more interesting. 
The pencil has beaten the camera. But Mr. Kearton’s photo- 
graph was taken under great difficulties. It shows a pair of 
downy eaglets, lying flat on a “ messy” nest of small twigs 
and rubbish, with a half-plucked mountain-hare beside them. 
Mrs. Blackburn was able to draw her eaglet from a rock 
close by; and she has added what is necessarily an im- 
pressionist picture, but one of great interest and obvious 
truth, of the attack made by the old birds on a pair 
of collie-dogs which accompanied a shepherd to the top of 
the cliff, not many feet above the eyrie. The eagles look 
heavy and “lumpy,” just as they do in some of the old 
Greek sculptures of eagles carrying prey, striking awkwardly, 
with the feet brought under and forward, like a game-cock 
spurring. The snarling, snapping dogs are also admirably 
drawn. Nesting sea-birds and wild-ducks have always been 
favourite subjects with photographers, from their tameness 
and stillness when sitting. But no more interesting scene 
has ever been represented than that of the gannets’ nests on 
a ledge on Ailsa Craig, photographed in the clear light at 
4 o’clock in the morning of an early summer day. The adven- 
ture had its dangers, and the story of the picture is typical of 
the difficulties, as well as of the success, of this new form of 
birdsnesting. “In getting down to the edge of the cliff,” 
writes Mr. R. Kearton, “my brother placed too much de- 
pendence upon the stability of a large slab of rock, which 
commenced to slither down the terribly steep hillside at a 
great pace directly it received his additional weight. He nar- 
rowly managed to save himself and the camera with which he 
was encumbered at the time, from being shot over the lip of 
the precipice into the sea below.” Then the screw fastening the 
camera to the tripod fell out, and it bad to be fixed by some 
strong wing-feathers picked up on the crag; and “ while the 
artist held the camera to the tripod, the writer, from a more 
secure footing, held the artist by the coat-tails on to the 
Craig.” The picture is notable in its way, showing the step- 
like cliff, the single sitting bird, and the infinite distance of 
silvery sea. The pictures of the red-throated diver’s nest, by 
a Scotch lakeside, of the razor-bill’s and other sea-birds’ eggs 
On flower-adorned shelves of rock, are admirable; and of its 
kind we have never seen anything so charming as the newly 
hatched goslings of the grey-leg geese among the deep 
heather. But these are matched by Mrs. Blackburn’s draw- 





ings of the young black gnillemots,—perhaps the best picture 
of young birds of any kind which has yet been published, 
For-.living objects, even birds, the pen and the brush are stil} 
first. But for such “cameos” from natural history as the 
nests of birds in their natural setting, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s 
judgment on Mr. Kearton’s photographs will not be ques- 
tioned. They “mark a new era” in the illustration of 
natural history. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


[To Taz EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 





Si1r,—I notice in your review of the above work, in the 
Spectator of December 7th, the statement that Seward 
obtained the surrender of Messrs. Slidell and Mason in the 
face of President Lincoln’s opposition. I should very much 
like to know upon what authority this rests, as I had always 
imagined that it was the other way about. For instance, 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay tell us in their monumental history : 
—“He [Abraham Lincoln] said on the day the news was 
received...... ‘We must stick to American principles con- 
cerning the rights of neutrals. We fought Great Britain for 
insisting, by theory and practice, on the right to do precisely 
what Captain Wilkes has done. If Great Britain shall now 
protest...... we must give them up.’” (Vol. V., 25-6.) This. 
statement rests upon the authority of Lossing, and is cor- 
roborated by Welles, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy. Bates” 
manuscript diary mentions “great reluctance” on the part 
even of the President “ to acknowledge these obvious truths,” 
—i.e., the fact that international law was against the United 
States, and that war with England meant disaster. But it 
cannot be said that the President wished for war, as he had 
just drafted a despatch suggesting arbitration. Nor can 
Seward be regarded as a very sincere well-wisher to this 
country, since in his famous ‘‘ Thoughts for the President’s 
Consideration ” (April lst, 1861), he had suggested war with 
Spain, France, and England, by way of getting over the 
difficulties with the South. This startling policy he was 
obliging enough to offer to carry out himself. On other occa- 
sions his despatches to this country were written in too 
peremptory a tone, and were given a milder and gentler cast 
by Lincoln. Nor, on the whole, does American history bear 
out Mr. Tuckerman’s assertion that Seward was the de facto 
President. He served Lincoln and his country well and 
faithfully; but is there evidence to show that his was the 
master-brain P—I am, Sir, &e., H. W. W. 


[The point raised by our correspondent, with regard to the 
settlement of the ‘Trent’ affair, is one on which there is un- 
doubtedly a considerable conflict of testimony and opinion.. 
On the whole, on a comparison of Nicolay and Hay, F. W. 
Seward’s Memoir of his father, C. F. Adams’s Memorial 
Address, and Gideon Welles’s Reply to it, and now Mr. 
Tuckerman, we are disposed to think that during the several 
weeks which passed between the arrival of the news and the 
settlement of the question, several statesmen may have 
changed their opinions; that Lincoln began, as he ended,. 
by seeing the wisdom, as well as the necessity, of surrender, 
but had intervals during which he was swayed by opposing 
considerations; that Seward, whatever may have been his 
natural feelings on hearing of the capture of the Con- 
federate agents, early saw the decisive strength, from the 
legal, as well as practical, point of view, of the case for sur- 
render, and was regarded by the Cabinet as the convinced 
advocate of surrender, for reasons stated by him with singular 
skill; but that probably he was never alone among his col- 
leagues on the side of the policy which ultimately prevailed.. 
We do not read the “ Thoughts” of April, 1861, as suggesting 
war with England as well as with France and Spain, though 
it might have grown out of the action which Seward did sug- 
gest at that time. The general question put by our corre- 
spondent is too large to be discussed in a note.—Eb. Spectator.} 





DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION. 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have been greatly interested in your articles on the 
question of elementary schools and religious instruction, 
and the grievances of Nonconformists as regards voluntary 
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gchools, and I cannot he!p thinking that a scheme I heard the 
Bishop of Newcastle (now Chichester) describe once at an 
education meeting would be a very fair solution of the diffi- 
culty, if all parties were large-minded enough to agree to it. 
He said that in Newcastle the Church and all other religious 
bodies sent representatives to form a committee for under- 
taking the religious education of all the children in their 
elementary schools; that they kept a register of the parents’ 
names and religions, and each representative was responsible 
for the children of parents belonging to his Church, and that 
in the religious instruction hour they each sent a teacher who 
held classes at the same time in the different class-rooms for 
their own followers, so that all were equally represented, and 
no children were allowed to miss regular religious teaching 
approved by their parents.—I am, Sir, &c., “MATER.” 


[To Tae Epiror or tHe ** Specrator.’’] 


§1r,—How would Mr. W. Watson’s plan work? Suppose a 
parish like this,—four miles long; that little b, son of Baptist 
B, and B,, lives at the N. end, the only school a National 
school at the centre, and the nearest Baptist Sunday-school 
atthe S.end. Is b to walk every winter morning four miles 
to his parents’ tabernacle for his denominational lesson, and 
then two miles back to the National school for his three R.’s? 
Is this the rich and generous Church of England’s idea of 
religious equality? I do wish, Mr. Editor, you could forget 
Home-rule for an hour and ask yourself quietly which is the 
higher ideal, national or denominational religions education.— 
fam, Sir, &c., 


Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, 8. O, Herts. T. WILSON. 


(To tue Evitor or THE “ SpecraTor,”’} 


S1x,—As a former member of a School Board, and a present 
manager of voluntary schools, I wish to see a fair adjustment 
of the difficulties that arise from their unequal rivalry. The 
out-and-out supporters of the Board-school system have two 
main objections to increased support being given by the 
‘Government to voluntary schools. They affirm that such 
support is tantamount to an endowment of denominationalism, 
and they say that it would remedy the alleged grievances of 
the Church party, while it would leave untouched the greater 
grievances of Nonconformists. The first objection has been 
forcibly answered by the Duke of Argyll, and the second by 
Cardinal Vaughan, but if any further reply were necessary, 
I believe that all Nonconformists and their sympathisers 
who possess both candour and discrimination, will be con- 
vinced that their terror of the undue influence of the Anglican 
clergy is an exaggerated one, when they consider how largely 
the number of existing Dissenters has been recruited by the 
intolerance of some of the clergy, and how unlikely it is that 
adult Englishmen in the end of the nineteenth century will 
be drawn to the Church by unfair versions of history. I am 
convinced that nothing is so likely to grow a crop of militant 
Dissenters as “sowing the dragon’s teeth” of a Gace’s 
catechism.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. VINCENT BELL. 
Star Hill, Rochester, December 10th. 





DOG-STORIES. 


(To THE EpiToR oF THE “SpEctTarTor,’’] 


Srr,—May I add my testimony to the intelligence of dogs in 
the matter of understanding what is said in their hearing ? 
Several years ago I had a beloved mongrel fox-terrier named 
‘Joe.” We were staying some months at Penzance, and the 
dog went everywhere with us, and knew the place well. One 
day we were as usual in the afternoon on the club tennis- 
ground, when the Secretary came up and warned me that on 
the following day, as there was to be a tournament, no dogs 
would be admitted to the inclosure. I promised to shut ‘Joe’ 
up at home. That evening we missed the dog, and in the 
morning also he was not to be seen. When we went to look 
on at the tournament in the afternoon we found ‘ Joe’ waiting 
for us; the ground-man told us that the dog had been there 
all night, and would not allow himself to caught. He had 
never slept out before, and he certainly must have understood 
what was said. We often used to say, “ We will drive to such 
a place to-day, but ‘Joe’ must stay at home,” and almost 





invariably, in whatever direction it might be, before we 


had driven a mile, we found ‘Joe’ waiting for us by the 


| 


roadside; he always grinned when we came up with him.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Henrietta M. Batson. 
Welford Rectory, Berks, December Ist. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “SpEcTaToR.”’ 
Sir,—As I know your columns are always open to well 
authenticated stories of the wonderful gifts of our four-footed 
friends, I venture to think that you will be interested in the 
following anecdote. Thirty years ago I was living in St. 
George’s Square, Pimlico, and near me—in Denbigh Street, 
at a distance of about ten minutes’ walk—resided a well-known 
journalist, Mr. Perey Gregg. He had a little black-and-tan 
dog, for which I found a home when his master was about to 
leave London. It was reported to me that ‘Jimmie’ always 
left my house after breakfast. At first some alarm was felt 
that he would stray; but as he invariably returned after an 
hour’s stroll, I took him to be one of those “ vagrom” animals 
who cannot live without a prowl in the streets, and I felt no 
anxiety. But I ascertained that whenever he went away, he 
carried off a bone or something edible with him. I watched 
him one or two mornings, and saw him squeeze through the 
area-railings, on each occasion carrying a big bone, which he 
had great difficulty in steering through the iron bars. Being 
curious about the destination of the food, I made up 
my mind to follow him. I tracked him to an empty 
house, next to that in which his former owner had 
lived. In a cellar in the area there lived a half-starved, 
ownerless terrier, who, I suppose, had once been a friend 
of ‘Jimmie’s, and whom my dog, in his days of pro- 
sperity, never forgot. Regularly the good little fellow 


| trotted off to the empty cellar, and divided his morning’s 


meal with his poor friend. The story is told of the great 
Napoleon riding over one of his battlefields—I don’t know 
whether it was Wagram or Austerlitz—and pointing to a 
faithful dog watching the body of his dead master, with the 
words, “ That dog teaches us all a lesson of humanity!” So 
did ‘Jimmie.’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Mortlake, December 3rd. Tuomas HAMBER. 





POETRY. 
—_——~ 
A VISION OF PEACE. 
Tr was a noise of shawms and tunéd flutes 
That swell’d and rang and floated in the air, 
With myriad interchangeable salutes 
Of note with note in complication rare, 
And Peace was there. 





It was a waving of unnumbered tresses 
Of leaves and bending boughs and softened shine 
Of rays transfused into the dim recesses, 
Palpitant type of the quick breath Divine,— 
That was her shrine. 


It was a heaven of grandly wheeling stars 
And coruscating meteors and the light 
Which trails from aether-darting comet cars, 
And Peace was there revealed to open sight 
In raiment bright. 
Lo! ’tis a world purged clean from all alloy, 
And star-crown’d in the soft, blue air on high, 
Throned by the illimitable fount of joy, 
See where she sits and smiles with radiant eye, 
Eternally. 


Awake our souls! awake the harp and late! 
Cast golden crowns before that final throne! 
The breakless song shall never more be mute; 
Hymn the white vestal with a silver tone! 
She reigns alone! 


Dreams all. Those tender eyes are sad and stern, 
And lighten only to approve the sword 
Which flashes where the war-fires hotliest burn, 
And crimson stains incarnadine the sward 
For cleansing poured. 


One glance of pitying scorn the weaklings earn 
Who in her name bid wrong and rapine reiga. 
Woe to them if they have no souls to learn, 
Offended Peace treats with a high disdain 
Their babblings vain. 
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But most she scathes with a celestial wrath 
The slaves of wealth and selfishness and ease, 
Whose higher nature rusts in senseless sloth, 
And in that they wax fat and rich, cry peace 
Where is no peace. 


While wrong remains, God curses all repose, 
And lurid is the dead, unnatural light, 
Phosphoric, that from putrefaction glows. 
It lights the lull that bodes a coming fight, 
Dread, blinding bright. 


Know verily that thunder-chargéd air 
Is not at rest, but strung for deadly strife ; 
God’s elements, in fearful tension there, 
Must grapple to set free the prison’d life 
In all things rife. 


Monntains must be made low, rough places plain, 
Voices must cry in the waste wilderness, 
Baptising blood must fall in awful rain 
Ere angel tongues proclaim the Prince of Peace 
And fightings cease. 








BOOKS. 


ceri boos 
THE VALLEY OF KASHMIR.* 

“‘ WRITTEN at odd hours in the midst of much interruption,” 
this is “a report ” of the entire condition of Kashmir by the 
man who knows most about it among living Englishmen. For 
six years Mr. Lawrence has been “boss”—there is no 
academic word so nearly adequate—of the Kashmiris ; has 
had the task entrusted to him of “settling” them, of 
modifying custom, of introducing changes, of deciding law- 
suits “ removed from the ordinary courts and brought to him 
for decision ;” has stood between the conflicting interests of 
the official classes, the headmen of villages, and the city of 
Srinegar—parties at daggers drawn ; has superintended every 
sort of economic question; has been King and Judge—with 
the compliance of his Highness the Maharaja—like Ulysses 
in Ithaca, or Saul in Israel, or the King in Alice in Wonder- 
land. This steward now renders an account of his steward- 
ship. He explains the old administration and the new settle- 
ment; the trade, the industries, the occupations of his 
people. More, he acquaints us with the archwology, the 
natural as well as the political history, the social life, 
the very religion, language, and philology of the Kashmiris. 
A map of Kashmir and two charts, with an excellent index 
and a glossary of the language, complete Mr. Lawrence’s 
scheme. Of these charts, one shows the rise and fall of the 
River Jhelum at Shersavhi Palace, 1893-94; the other, the 
sections of the chief mountain-passes which lead from the 
valley. Briefly, Mr. Lawrence’s “report” is the most 
thorough encyclopedia a student could desire. 

The Valley of Kashmir—the inhabitants call it Kashir, 
Mr. Lawrence tells us—is an oval plain of infinite beauty and 
variety of beauty; of an exquisite climate excellently tem- 
pered. ‘From an English point of view, the valley contains 
nearly everything which would make life enjoyable.” There 
is sport, there is scenery; there are mountains, flowers, 
magnificent ruins for the archxologist; there is cheap 
delicious fruit; there are cheap nutritious vegetables; foods, 
in short, of all (essential) kinds. “Ill sing thee tales of 
Araby!” says a too familiar ditty, “and tales of fair 
Kashmir.” Plainly the amorous singer knew what he was 
about when he reserved his mention of this Eden as his 
trump-card till the last. Some notes made by Mr. Eliot 
(see p. 27), “‘ based on observations made at Srinegar during 
92 and ’93,” go some way to give the world assurance of an 
unexampled climate. 

Mr. Lawrence’s minute chronicle of the geological aspect of 
Kashmir and of its flora will be read with interest by the 
amateurs of either science. If the unpractised eye is not 
deceived by his array of names and figures, then that 
chronicle is remarkable. Meanwhile we are beguiled by 
considerations of space and of mere “ mansuetude” to his 
anthropology, and have time only for a rapid glance, first of 
all, at his account of the “fauna” of Kashmir. Big-game, 





* The Valley of Kashmir, By Walter R. Lawrence, I.C.S., 0.1.E., Settlement 
Commissioner, Kushwir, Jammu State. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, 





we gather, are not what they were. There has been too much 
indiscriminate slaughter in late years, and now the State hag 
had to reintroduce certain game-laws which had fallen into 
abeyance since the days of Ranbis Singh to protect the 
barasingh, ibex, and musk-deer. One reads with disgust of 
mere battues of stags, and things are in a bad way, as Mr, 
Lawrence thinks, with the stag, and even with the partridge, 
unless sportsmen will bind themselves together to contro} 
one anothers’ guns. The new Shikari seems to be a nuisance; 
he keeps up no head of game, and has got generally out of 
hand. Mr. Lawrence gives a long list of mammals ; the leopard 
is king, but there are only two instances given of his 
eating men in the author’s experience. This is to the credit 
of the leopard, for Mr. Lawrence is nothing if not observant, 
Snakes are pretty common. There is a saying that no 
poisonous snake exists in parts of the valley from which the 
peak of Hainmak can be seen. The gunas is poisonous how- 
ever, and Mr. Lawrence lost a surveyor whom a gunas bit at 
Sonamarg. Fish are plentiful and do not seem to be de- 
creasing. The author notes a suggestion that “ the fecundity 
of the Kashmiri women is due to the fish and oil diet,” and 
suggests himself that the rainbow-trout of Canada might do 
very well in Kashmir; these are used to snow-water. 


Of the Kashmiris themselves most of us at home know 
little more than that they are beautiful and not heroic. “The 
Kashmiri bears an evil reputation in the Punjab, and indeed 
throughout Asia,” says Mr. Lawrence, and quotes evidence to: 
that effect. But he also quotes this concession by Moorcroft, 
who did not love the Kashmiris :— The vices of the Kash. 
miri I cannot help considering as the effect of his political 
condition rather than his nature, and conceive that it would 
not be difficult to transform him into a very different being.” 
Let us turn from Mr. Lawrence’s account of the Kashmiri’s 
ways and habits, interesting as that is, and look at the old 
Administration which Moorcroft condemns. We can contrast 
it then with the New Settlement which it is Mr. Lawrence’s 
honour to have made. 

“In Kashmir,” says Mr. Lawrence, “as in other native 
States where civilisation is not so far advanced as it 
is in British India, the happiness and welfare of the 
people depend almost entirely on the revenue system 
and the methods of taxation.” The nature of the officials 
there was a matter of the first importance, and they 
were almost always dishonest, robbing the Maharaja and 
his people indifferently. “The Pandit class,” which furnishes 
the patwari or village accountant, “ does not value a post for 
its pay, but for its perquisites, and every post in the valley 
was quickly made a source of perquisites. When taxes must 
be collected, the official goes to work, gets one purse for the 
State and another for himself, and repeats that process in 
the matter of any arrears there may be to gather. In land, in 
food, in forced labour, the unhappy villager had to pay 
through the nose. An iniquitous system of farming col- 
lectorships prevailed; the tahsildur, or head official, had hia 
tahsil or district divided into blocks; village records simply 
were not, and chaos was the state of things. The object of 
the settlement wss to define and regulate the duties of 
officials, to re-establish tables of revenue liabilities, to limit 
these liabilities, and to “make the title in the land valuable, 
and an object of desire.” Mr. Wingate began the work of 
settlement in 1887, Mr. Lawrence following as his locum 
tenens in 1889. “Two tahsils had then been surveyed, an 
excellent system of accounts had been introduced, and 
rulings on all important points had been carefully recorded.” 
Mr. Lawrence began by inspecting the lal tahsil, “in order to 
frame assessments,” and the tahsildurs kept away themselves, 
and also prevented the villagers from communicating with 
the Commissioners. This was a specimen of official chicanery, 
and the villagers themselves were disturbed. By November, 
1889, Mr. Lawrence’s new assessment was “out,” and the 
astonished villagers recognised their friend. The State Council 
now gave Mr. Lawrence the allotment of waste land, and pre- 
sently “it was decided that all suits in apy way connected 
with land should be removed from the ordinary Revenue 
Courts and handed over to the Settlement Department.” It 
was the most intricate, exacting work, exacting even to follow 
in one’s mind as one reads of it at one’s ease in England. Mr. 
Lawrence had to examine the resources of every village, 
almost of every individual in it; to settle what each should 
pay to him in money or in kind, and if the latter, then in what 
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kind; to grapple with the subtlest and most elusive details of 
arrears. But the issue has proved triumphant. Agricul- 
turists who used to wander up and down looking for justice 
and not finding it, are now at home in their native soil. The 
revenue is paid punctually,—the revenue which in 1884 it 
took a force of over seven thousand soldiers to exact. The 
publican, the worst form of middleman in existence, has gone, 
and officials have taken his place. The official does not need 
to extort, for he is decently paid; on the other hand, the 
villager will not st:ffer extortion, for he knows from his 
revenne book what he justly owes. Kashmir, in short, 
flourishes. It needs but a continuance of firm policy and 
an increase of population. 

This is a report, and not an essay in fiction. It is written 
modestly by the man who is, though he would probably dis- 
dain the title, the hero of his story; but we think the story 
one of the most satisfactory which a Briton can find to revive 
his spirits withal in these days of pessimism and a prevailing 
spirit as of Lilliput. On such a quiet, sober record of heroic 
effort should a nation like ours rejoice to “renew its mighty 
growth.” Mr. Lawrence, so modest about himself, warmly 
praises his predecessor in the work, and his assistants, Mr. 
H. L. Ridett, a man of promise, Narsingh Das, Larqu’ Alum 
Shah, Amir Singh, and Gursuhi Mai, who died worn out by 
hard work, in harness. We could wish that the Government 
of India may be as ready to recognise the services of Mr. 
Lawrence. 





ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS.* 


Mr. Strana’s mind, like that of his master, Legros, is 
always bent on a bare and grand expression of essentials, 
and pursues its way detached from local circumstances 
or passing fashions. The heroic figures and theatre of 
Milton’s poem accord well with a mind like this, for man and 
Nature are alike presented in terrible or august simplicity, 
There are superhuman figures, indeed, and unearthly scenes, 
which strain the very medium of words to hint at, and must be 
the more overwhelmingly impossible to render by graphic art. 
Of these a Blake may invent some wild symbol, but no Jess in- 


spired designer will touch without discomfiture such images | 


of the text. For this reason Mr. Strang’s earlier designs are 
less adequate than his later scenes of Paradise, but there is 
througbont his work a gravity that makes one sympathetic 
with his effort. Our choice among the etchings would be, for 
one, the scene where Adam and Eve entertain the archangel. 
The arrangement is quiet and monumental, the fruits brought 
by the man and woman forming, as it were, a wreath about 
the pedestal of the angel’s seat. Another is the birth of 
Eve, where the vertical forms of the trees help the upward 
moving figure of the woman, and the light and shadow are 
imposingly distributed. A third is the scene where Adam 
refuses the condolements of Eve. Here, again, figures and 
landscape are heroically conceived. We like the drawing on 
the cover least of the designs. It is an instance of the curious 
way a man’s virtues forsake him sometimes when he alters 
his technique. But there is no call to point out deficiencies 
in a work not unworthy of its ambitious scope. 

We have watched with some regret the way in which Mr. 
Ruskin’s editors and publishers have recently exploited his 
name by the production of early and insignificant writings. 
The present volume, published under the title Studies in Both 
Arts, we are glad to be able to praise. Mr. Ruskin, the most 
extraordinary of writers on art, for some qualities stands in 
the very front rank among draughtsmen of architecture. 
His name as a critic suffers eclipse just now because of 
certain glaring defects of appreciation in the wide field 
he has attempted; but in the long-run it is by what a 
critic has strongly appreciated that he is remembered, and 
chapters like those in Modern Painters on Turner’s topo- 
graphy and composition are not likely to be surpassed, 
whether for analytic power or for eloquence of expression. 
Nothing can be less pleasing to those who are fighting the 
battle of other artists than to hear the splendid advocate of 
Turner disparaged. With regard to his own efforts in draw- 


* (1.) Paradise Lost. A Series of 12 Dlustratiors etched by William Strang, 
London: Join ©, Nimmo. 1896.—-(2.) Studies in Both Arts, Being 10 Sub- 
jects drawn and described by John Ruskin. London: George Allev. 1895, 
——(3.) Etching 1 England, By Frederick Wedmore. With 50 Illustrations. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 1895.——(4.) The Tavern oJ the Three Virtues, 
Translated from the Original of Saint Juirs. Illustrated with 60 Drawings 
by Daniel Vierge, together with a Critical Essay on the Art of Vierge by 
Edmund Gosse. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 





ing, Mr. Ruskin had the rare modesty to recognise that he 
had not himself the picture-making power. He therefore 
limited himself to those elaborate studies of actual form in 
nature and architecture for which his powers and his patience 
fitted him. His early drawings of buildings were executed in 
the taking clever manner he had learned from Prout and 
Harding. Later he became more serious, cast away clever- 
ness, and developed a close sympathetic handling of form as 
far removed as possible from the symbols of the ordinary 
architectural sketcher. The most beautiful example in the 
volume before us is the study of a doorway in St. Mark’s; but 
the tomb of the Can Signorio at Verona is another excellent 
drawing. Among the topographical subjects, the drawing of 
Bonneville is the finest, with the huge bulk of the moun- 
tains towering over the town and bridge. The drawings are 
well reproduced by photogravure, but we are doubtful whether 
the chromolithographs render the delicacy of the original 
colouring. Extracts from the author’s writings bearing on 
the subjects illastrated muke up the letterpress. We should 
have been glad of a few more drawings instead of those 
disjointed pieces. 

Mr. Wedmore has advisedly called his volume Etching a 
England, though even so, the title must be strained a little to 
include M. Helleu, however familiar he has become here 
through exhibitions. About half the men included are not 
English, but French, Scottish, American, German, Swedish. 
The balance tips against England still more decidedly if we 
weigh as well as count; for in the front rank of living etchers 
Sir Seymour Haden’s name is the only English name likely to 
be reckoned with those of Whistler, Legros, and Helleu. In 
the past Turner, Girtin, Crome, Cotman, Samuel Palmer, 
make a stronger show, as great artists who made use of etch- 
ing; but even so, the two Scotchmen, Wilkie and Geddes, were 
more distinctively etchers ; and Mr. Wedmore does well to in- 
clude them. Among living men, besides the great names 
already referred to, the selection leaves out no one of impor- 
tance, and errs only a little on the side of laxity, Messrs. 
Herkomer, Alfred East, Menpes, and others, having no place 
in a really strict selection. It is a good deed, on the other 
hand, to enforce the merits of Messrs. William Strang, Frank 
Short, Oliver Hall, Charles Holroyd, and Colonel Goff. The 
volume is illustrated with process reprodactions after the 
plates of the etchers, is published at a very low price, and 
well got up. Mr. Wedmore’s commentary might pass as an 
agreeable gossip about the various artists, were it not for two 
rather sudden breaks in its gentle flow. In his notice of Mr. 
Whistler he admits that that artist is ‘‘ the most skilled wielder 
of the etching-needle” since Rembrandt. But he has not yet 
learned the lesson that Mr. Whistler’s feeling for his subject 
is no less profound than his technical mastery is complete. 
He speaks of “ Mr. Whistler’s scarcely sympathetic attitude 
towards his kind,” and sets ap Samuel Palmer as the contrasting 
case of an artist of reverie and human emotion. When will our 
critics get beyond titles in judging the content of pictures ? 
Has Mr. Wedmore ever seen Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother? If he has seen it, does he know any painting of 
our time that expresses so tender a humanity? Has he ever 
seen the Little White Girl? If he has seen it, does he know 
any picture of our time so poetic in its expression of reverie ? 
Other parts of the notice, written in a strain of innuendo and 
small flippancy, are no more commendable. It is not thus we 
ought to treat our greatest living men, and it is small wonder 
if the artist’s attitude to the critic kind has been “ scarcely 
sympathetic.” Another instance where a personal feeling 
seems to intrude itself is the notice of Mr. Pennell. If Mr. 
Wedmore considered that an etching by Mr. Pennell de- 
served a place in his book, and took steps to obtain per- 
mission to include it, how does he justify the reception he gives 
the artist 2—‘ Mr. Pennell is an extremely clever, energetic, 
dexterous American, who has found profitable employment in 
our English land.’ And why the attack that follows on Mr. 
Pennell asa critic? Mr. Pennell asa critic may be good or 
bad (there is at least never any doubt as to what he admires), 
but this was not a well-chosen occasion for emitting an 
opinion on the point. A reviewer of Mr. Wedmore’s stories 
would have no right to bring up his edition of Michel’s 
Rembrandt against him ; and if some one were to include one 
of those pieces in a book called The Short Story in America, 
and disparage its author as a hand at skittles, Mr. Wedmore 
would hardly think the act polite or the criticism to the point. 
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We have felt bound to signalise those blemishes in an other- 
wise pleasant enough volume. 

The Tavern of the Three Virtues comes before us as a new 
example of the art of Vierge, the illustrator. Mr. Gosse, 
with some complaint of the intemperate praise the artist has 
received, defines very well the character of the drawings by 
which he is best known. But he would appear to have paid 
little attention to those under his eye in the present volume, 
the best of which are not conceived in line-filigree and blot, 
but in fuller tone rendered with the brush in gouache and 
translated here into wood-engravings. They are full of the 
spirit of picaresque romance, and it is hard to believe that 
they are the work of a man who had lost by paralysis the use 
of his right hand and has had painfully to teach the old 
cunning to the left. 








MR. BINYON’S NEW POEMS.* 

Mr. Brnyon’s new book disappoints in one respect the 
expectations raised by some of the best work in the two 
volumes of Lyric Poetry he published nearly two years ago. 
The influence of Matthew Arnold, so markedly traceable in 
the earlier verses, is felt again in the present book; but whereas 
in Lyric Poetry the mind of the master seemed to mould not 
only the thought but the form in the collection now before 
us we do not find so many reminders of Arnold’s manner and 
echoes of his cadences, though we still recognise his inspira- 
tion in a certain clear sobriety of wsthetic conception, and 
still more in the undercurrent of melancholy stoically 
repressed. On the other hand, there is a diminution of vigour 
in the rhythm, and some loss of musical charm. This new 
volume gives the impression that Mr. Binyon is deliberately 
casting off the formal likeness to Matthew Arnold, and feeling 
his way towards the form that shall be ultimately his own. 
Reculer pour mieux sauter expresses the attitude of mind in 
which most of these poems seem to have beencomposed. They 
are full of strength and truth and earnestness, and entirely 
free from tricks of false sentiment and secondhand present- 
ment. They make their strongest—often a very strong impres- 
sion—at the first reading; it is on the second or third reading 
only that one begins to be troubled by the not infrequent im- 
perfections of form, theroughnesses and bluntnessesof rhythm, 
and the detective proportion in the development of ideas which 
are the faults of the book. These faults certainly hinder full 
enjoyment of some of the best pieces, but in so far as they 
arise out of a determination to achieve genuine successes or 
none, they may be said to be faults of good promise. A very 
good example of Mr. Binyon’s power of calling up a scene 
with something more than a merely picturesque vividness, is 
the poem describing a storm sweeping over London, in which 
every word communicates a distinct physical sensation. One 
feels “in one’s bones ” the shiver before the outburst, and the 
serene glory of the “expanded heavens” after it. This poem 
illustrates, perhaps better than any other single piece, what 
we have said, both as to the faults and the excellences of the 
book ; but it does not lend itself well to partial quotation, and 
it is too long to be given whole. 

To the streets of London Mr. Binyon owes many of his best 
inspirations; and it is a point of great attractiveness in his 
work that these inspirations are inspirations of love. Without 
using any medium of false sentiment, he discerns beauty, 
human and artistic, amid the squalor of Whitechapel Road at 
night; grace and dignity in the dancing of gutter-children in a 
back alley lighted by the flaring gas-lamp of a gin-shop; and 
all the poetry of spring in a whiff of fragrance from a flower- 
woman’s basket on the steps of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Among the poems embodying more personal sentiment should 
be mentioned especially ‘‘May Evening” and “The Birch- 
Tree,” in both of which the form is more finished and the 
movement of the rhythm more consistently melodious than 
in most of the pieces. One’s enjoyment of “ May Evening” 
is just dashed by the awkwardness with which the sentiment 
is clenched in the last stanza. But in “The Birch-Tree” 
there is no fault of this kind; the thought moves serenely 
to a conclusion of hope and beauty, and the poem has at least 
four lines of perfectly satisfying richness and beauty :— 

“ And I regret not June’s impassioned prime, 
When her deep lilies banqueted the air, 


And this now ruined, then so fragrant lime 
Cooled with clear green the heavy noon’s high glare.” 
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The most ambitious poem is “ The Threshold,” which comes 
at the end of the volume. In this Mr. Binyon endeavours to 
give expression to his philosophy of life. The philosophy ig 
vague butelevated ; and in the expression of it, and still more 
in the very beautiful opening stanzas, which are not philoso. 
phical, we feel again very strongly the influence of Matthew 


Arnold :— 

“ T walked beside full-flooding Thames to-night 
Westward, where on my face the sunset fell. 
The hour, and spacious evening, pleased me well. 
Buoyant the air breathed after rain, and kind 
To senses shattered with soft sound and light 
From merry waves that leapt against the wind ; 
As broadly heaving barge and boat at rest 
The River came at flood, from burning skies 
Issuing through arches, black upon the West, 
To flame beneath the sunset’s mysteries. 


Far off to-night, as in a tender dream, 

That different Thames, familiar as a friend, 

That youthful Thames, to whom his willows bend 

With secret whisper, where my boat would come 

Heaped with fresh flowers, and down the noiseless stream 
Follow his green banks through the twilight home. 

Far from these paven shores, these haughty towers, 
Where waves with beams glorying together run, 

As though they would disown those cradling flowers, 
And gushed immediate from the molten sun. 


+ Dazzled I turn: and lo! the solemn East 


Before me comes. Soft to my eyes, yet bright, 
London her vastness stretches in hushed light 
Murmuring : wharf and terrace curve afar 

Past bridge and steeple, thronging great with least, 
To Paul’s high cross that sparkles like a star.” 

We do not attempt to conceal our opinion that this little 
volume, in spite of many beauties, is to be welcomed more 
for its promise than its achievement. And one very hopeful 
element in its promise is the reserve and moderation of its 
moral and spiritual emotion. There is about all the poems 
that are especially poems of thought or sentiment, an attitude 
of expectancy—the attitude of one who waits for a fuller 
revelation of truth, which, when it comes, shall set free a 
multitude of energies now in leash, At a moment when so 
many of our young poets are giving the rein to an absolutely 
fatuous licence of idea and expression, it is no small praise 
to say of a volume of extremely original verse, what we can 
say truly of this one, that it carries restraint almost to the 
point of fault. 





GREAT ASTRONOMERS.* 
THE study of astronomy, in spite of the fascination which it 
naturally exercises upon the mind of the youthful inquirer, 
is one from which the young will too often turn away in 
dismay, scared and disheartened by the initial difficulty of 
understanding the language of the astronomer. Sir Robert 
Ball, therefore, deserves no little thanks for his efforts to 
popularise the science and bring it within reach of the intel- 
ligence of children and unscientific people. The book before 
us, which deals with the lives of the greatest of astronomers 
from the time of Ptolemy to the present century, and indi- 
cates the main features of the discoveries which they 
successively made, contains, notwithstanding the somewhat 
abstruse character of its subject, nothing that is not easily 
within the comprehension of the intelligent child. The 
study of the stars, we need hardly say, did not begin with 
Ptolemy, but none of his great predecessors, with the excep- 
tion of Hipparchus, would quite enter the scheme of pro- 
gressive knowledge which the author so simply and ably 
describes. Of the actual life of Ptolemy little is known; but 
the system which he based upon the ancient lore of his fore- 
runners and his own observation was destined to hold its own 
for nearly fourteen centuries. It is difficult to understand 
how the great Egyptian so narrowly missed the truth, or how 
his magnificent error held its own for so many hundreds of 
years, but the author fairly succeeds in finding an explana- 
tion in the extraordinary ingenuity of Ptolemy’s theories and 
the argument by which they are supported. From Ptolemy 
to Copernicus is an immense leap in time, and yet it was not 
until the latter’s death in 1543 that the world was really asked 
to consider a new celestial system. Till then, the earth was 
stationary, the centre round which all else revolved; no 
dweller upon it could be persuaded to believe that he was 
racing through space; to Copernicus belonged the henour 
of discovering the real place of his own globe in the 
planetary system. Possibly, he was happy in the time of 





* Poems. By Laurence Binyop. Osford: Daniel. 1895. 





* Great Astronomers. By Sir Robert 8, Ball. London: Isbister and Co. 
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his death, for he was a dying man when the great dis- 
covery, Which was destined to revolutionise knowledge and 
excite the angry opposition of the Roman Church, was 
published to the world. The most picturesque figure in the 
annals of astronomy is that of the Danish noble, Tycho 
Brahé, of whom the author gives a very entertaining account. 
He was notable not only for his astronomical discoveries, but 
also “‘ for an extraordinary vehemence of character, which was 
by no means perfect.” This vehemence led him once into 
fighting a duel, the dispute between himself and his antago- 
nist being their respective superiority as mathematicians. The 
duel was fought, appropriately enough, by the light of the 
stars, and resulted in the partial loss of Tycho’s nose by a 
sword-cut. Tycho is said to have repaired the deficiencies by 
a skilful composition of gold and silver; possibly this peculiar 
material for an artificial nose may have had some meaning in 
the relations supposed to exist between metals and the 
planets. His mechanical genius, however, found a more 
famous employment than that of repairing features in the 
great improvement he effected in astronomical instru- 
ments. It is curious that even in the mind of so acute an 
observer as Tycho Brahé, the old ideas of the astrologer still 
held sway. When he discovered a new star, he thus dis- 
coursed upon its significance :—“ The star was at first like 
Venus and Jupiter, and its effects will therefore, first, be 
pleasant; but as it then became like Mars, there will next 
come a period of wars, seditions, captivity, and death of 
princes, and destruction of cities, together with dryness and 
fiery meteors in the air, pestilence, and venomous snakes. 
Lastly, the star became like Saturn, and thus will finally 
come a time of want, death, imprisonment, and all kinds of 
sad things!” Some sad things certainly did come to Tycho; 
but on the whole his life was an extremely prosperous one, 
chequered by the results of a rather overbearing pride. It is 
noteworthy that all the great astronomers, not excepting 
Tycho himself, were possessed of amiable characters; and 
indeed of all studies and pursuits, that of astronomy 
should be most productive of a great and noble equa- 
bility of temperament. The most noble, as well as the 
most striking figure of all, we think, is that of Galileo, 
the inventor of the telescope, and the man who confirmed 
and then abjured the Copernican theory. That abjura- 
tion, made by the old man on his knees in the great hall 
of the Inquisition, is one of the most pathetic as well as the 
most memorable scenes of history. The author tells a story 
of Galileo, especially in connection with his beloved daughter; 
Maria Celeste, the nun, with much sympathy. The reader 
will find equally interesting sketches of Kepler and of Newton, 
of Halley and the two Herschels—or, rather, the three 
Herschels, for Caroline must not be omitted—and of at least 
a dozen more of the great explorers of the sky. Not the least 
noteworthy was the work of one whose great services to 
astronomy were performed without any star-gazing at all. 
The discovery of the planet Neptune by Le Verrier, the great 
mathematician, was one of the most extraordinary feats that 
have ever been performed. Had we space, we should much 
like to quote the brief and lucid description which Sir Robert 
Ball furnishes of the process by which Le Verrier attained 
his result; but the limits of a review forbid. Sir Robert’s 
little volume deserves our warm commendation, especially for 
the admirable simplicity and lucidity which characterises it 
throughout. It is well supplied, too, with fairly good illus- 
trations. 





THE CHEVALIER D’EON.* 


Ir is probable that most of the remaining few who can still 
interest themselves in the history of the unfortunate and 
most uncomfortable hero-heroine of Mr. Vizetelly’s book are 
to be found amongst the students of the story of Beaumarchais 
—himself one of the veriest oddities who ever danced upon 
the stage of life—or of the yet attractive scandal of Marie 
Antoinette’s Diamond Necklace. It is more than forty years 
since M. de Lomenie’s elaborate work upon Beaumarchais 
and his times made us better acquainted with the brilliant 
author of The Barber of Seville and The Marriage of Figaro, 
two of the most famous of the world’s comedies, made 
yet more popular by the music of Rossini and Mozart,— 








* The True Story of the Chevalier d’Eon: his Experiences and his Metamor- 
phoses in France, Russia, Germany, and England. ‘Yoid, with the aid of State 
and Secret Papers, by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. London: Tylston and Edwards. 





who nevertheless found time to be “clockmaker, merchant, 
secret agent, and what not besides.” He had gone into hiding 
to escape the consequences of a legal decision against him, 
became acquainted with D’Hon “ by the curiosity natural to 
all extraordinary animals to meet one another,” according to 
the Chevalier’s account of the matter; and according to the 
dramatist’s, through the action of the “poor, lonely, im- 
poverished old maid” who besought his assistance. As a 
“bearded old maid, over forty-six years old, addicted to 
tobacco and conviviality,” D’Eon, nevertheless, had been 
receiving declarations of love and offers of marriage from 
captains and courtiers when he became deeply involved in the 
political intrigues and adventures which obliged him finally 
to assume the travestie in which for his sins he had to spend 
the rest of his existence. Of all the lives ever lived, including 
the Man in the Iron Mask and poor Beau Brummel, who only 
the other day was held up as a warning to youth of the danger 
of dandyism, the Chevalier’s, on the whole, strikes us as the 
least to be envied. <A historic prototype of “ Charley’s Aunt,” 
surrounded by small-talk and depressed by toilette questions, 
longing in vain for the congenial cigar and brandy-and-soda or 
the substitutes of the day, up to masculine limit, and mentally 
anathematising all the devious practices which had led him 
into such a preposterous no-thoroughfare, the poor man must 
have found very small consolation in the cajoleries of his fair 
companions. Whatever fun he may have extracted from the 
situation in his youth must have drearily evaporated in the 
course of age. To be dressed like a man, and supposed to be 
a woman during the earlier years of life, and to atone for it 
by being dressed like a woman during the later ones, and 
only found out authoritatively to belong to the male sex after 
the whole of the play was over, was not an exhilarating 
history. Though a desperate intriguer, its hero seems to have 
had no turn at all for adventures of gallantry; and it appears 
to have been his very coldness of disposition which most of 
all lent itself to the long and dull deception which surrounded 
and formed his career. But it was an odd fate. To have lived 
in female garments in Petersburg, and there to have obtained 
the appointment of “lady reader ” to the Czarina Elizabeth, 
might possibly have been gratifying to a seeker after romantic 
adventure, or an ardent lover in extremis; for a woman- 
hater of austere temperament it must have been the very 
tlattest form of entertainment that Boredom has ever yet 
devised. ‘To judge from the portraits and sketches which 
accompany the volume, the Chevalier must have been much 
the most at home when giving exhibitions in fencing or 
gymnastics before admiring spectators, hampered as he was 
with his petticoats and farthingales. It was unfortunate for 
him that he lived before the Age of Wheels, the glory of 
knickerbockers and divided skirts; and on the Olympian 
course of the Aquarium, poor Charley’s Aunt would have 
been a personage indeed. He might have made money; 
which was all he wanted. 


Mr. Ernest Vizetelly has been sedulous in his consultation 
of authorities; and attributing to his father the credit of dis- 
entangling the mystery of the Diamond Necklaces, and so 
vindicating the character of Marie Antoinette, he claims 
to approach his subject in a similar spirit, and to deal im- 
partially with an eighteenth-century enigma—careless, he 
says, “ whether the result of his researches should prove to 
the advantage or the disadvantages of my hero, who, in the 
words of all that knew him well, was, like most men, com- 
pounded of good and evil, but with qualities and faults which 
he habitually carried to extremes.” Amongst his authorities 
the principal one appears to have been Captain Buchan Telfer, 
who some years ago published an English biography of the 
bisextile hero in which “ D’Eon worship attained its apogee.” 
There is a certain sense of disproportion about this which 
can hardly fail to amuse us. That mysteries connected 
with a character always so vividly interesting, and of such 
prominent historical import, as Marie Antoinette, should be 
cleared up with all pains and all researches, is both right and 
natural. All the world is glad that the unfortunate child- 
queen should be defended from the charges so lightly made, 
and so easily half-sustained, against one of the proudest and 
most devoted wives who ever lived and suffered. Nobody in 
the world, we fear, except a very small knot of curiosity- 
seekers indeed, can appreciate a phrase so lofty as “ D’Eon 
worship,” or feel anything beyond a mild sense of gratification 
on learning that the Earl of Yarborough, Sir Sidney Smith, 
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the Hon. Mr. Lyttelton, and others, were present when Mr. 
Thomas Copeland, surgeon, performed the ceremony of 
dissection upon the Chevalier, as for some years before his 
death he bad been known where he lived in England, and cer- 
tified as indeed “of the masculine sex, and of that sex only.” 
A fanny naiveté enough. Old Mrs. Cole, with whom D’Eon 
had lived for years, was “so shocked at the discovery that 
she did not recover for many hours.” D’Eon was buried 
at St. Pancras, but removed with many others by the Mid- 
land Railway Company when they wanted the ground. To 
such base uses may the lady-reader of the Russian Empress 
come at last! Oh for the irony of history! or rather 
of memoirs. It is, at all events, satisfactory to know 
that “Ja belle Lia de Beaumont,” another of the Chevalier’s 
designations—for he was really and in full the Chevalier 
d@’Eon de Beaumont—was a highly moral man. His morality 
certainly got him into strange passes, almost as strange as 
Joseph Surface’s, but apparently it could not be helped. 
Mr. Vizetelly’s summary of his story is that,— 

“Having once declared himself to be of the female sex, D’Eon 
was compelled to pass as a woman during the remainder of his 
days; first, in order that he might effect a satisfactory financial 
arrangement with the French Government; secondly, after his 
return to France, in order that he might escape detention in 
some fortress, as was certain to be his fate if he acknowledged 
that he had wilfully tricked the King and his ministers, and we 
know that his mere assumption of his military uniform led to a 
three months’ imprisonment in the castle of Dijon, and, thirdly, 
on his return to London, the Chevalier was forced to continue 
practising the deception, in order that he might not imperil the 
portion of annuity which had become his sole remaining re- 
source.” 

When it ceased at last, he had been admitted into the in- 
timacy of so many English ladies, that had he then disclosed 
the truth, the outcry against him would have been “universal.” 
So for a mere pittance he had to continue the uncomfortable 
fraud which has lent a kind of posthumous reputation to 
a very uninteresting name. The “thirdly” is really quite 
enough for Mr. Vizetelly’s purpose. It was in order to live 
that D’Eon first took to his dress, and in order to live that he 
went on with it,—not from any romantic or abstruse motive 
whatever. And so, after ail, he only adds another to the 
melancholy chapters of what has to be done to live. We give 
Mr. Vizetelly the fullest credit for having, as he says, resisted 
all and every temptation to give any scandalous character to 
his story. Of course there was plenty of room for it; but in 
reducing the romance of this depressed and depressing 
adventurer to its most simple and unromantic proportions, 
his biographer has done for it all that nowadays remains worth 
the doing. The engravings are quaint and appropriate; but 
if, in his fancy dress, the Chevalier may pass for a rather 
pretty girl, in his old female costume, as he fenced before 
the Regent in 1787, he certainly looks so assertively mascu- 
line and so wildly unattractive, as to make one wonder why 
Mrs. Cole fainted, or Mrs. Grundy was taken in. 

JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL PAINTER.* 

Tue first feeling experienced after reading Mr. Palmer’s 
admirably written book is a feeling of pity for the public to 
whom Joseph Wolf is unknown, the man whose motto is on 
the title-page, “We see distinctly only what we know 
thoroughly,’’—a motto every artist might adopt. The son of 
Samuel Palmer has adopted it, and the book has evidently 
been undertaken as a labour of love. The author would fain 
force us to centre our thoughts round the man who by his 
painstaking work and marvellous patience has illustrated 
some of our best natural-history books for us, and has given 
us an insight into the beautiful life of falcons, eagles, and 
wild animals as no artist in the world has ever done before. 
Overcoming all difficulties, he has triumphed against fate, and 
his genius still shines as a star in the night-sky. Sir Edwin 
Landseer said that he considered Wolf to be, without excep- 
tion, the best all-round anima! painter that ever lived,—a no 
mean critic. 

Joseph Wolf was born in 1520 at Moerz, a little village 
about fifteen miles from Coblenz. His father was a farmer 
whose horizon was distinctly limited, his highest ambition 
for his eldest-born being that he might become a respectable 
clod-hopper. Joseph, having fallen under the spell of 
Nature, decreed otherwise, and found it impossible to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. He was called a little “ bird-fool ; ” 





but, undaunted, he spent day after day in the ravines of the 
Moselle, and in the flat, open fields, studying bird-life and 
holding a close communion with the great teacher, Nature 
Very early in his life he began to put his knowledge into 
form, and with a pair of scissors cut out birds and 
animals to paste on a window. At school his power of 
drawing was observed, and having made some brushes for 
himself out of quills and hairs from a stone-martin’s tail, 
he began to paint. To his marvellous power of observation 
he owes the correctness in the attitudes of his subjects. At 
the age of sixteen his father gave him up as hopeless, and 
apprenticed him for three years to a firm of lithographers at 
Coblerz, then he returned home and worked at a set of 
miniatures of birds, which proved to be his stepping-stone to 
fame. After a time he settled down at Darmstadt, and 
began the illustrations for Riippell’s Birds of Hast Africa, 
Here his “fierce perseverance” surmounted every difficulty, 
and two books of measurement which he compiled at the time 
—one of birds and one of mammals—show his love of detail 
and accuracy. Fifty-eight measurements of each species of 
bird is given, subdivided under such headings as “Spread 
wings from above ”—‘‘from below;” “ Feet, tail,” &e. From 
tedious detail he turned with a sigh of relief to Nature, and 
he wandered in the country seeking knowledge. ‘Some wood- 
cutters,” we read, “as they felled a neighbouring copse, saw 
a woodcock fly off her eggs. The forester on duty told 
Wolf that the bird had returned, in spite of the destruction 
of the cover. Sketch-book in hand, and trembling all over 
with excitement, the artist crept up, sat down ‘by inches,’ 
and worked, as he says, ‘like blazes’ till he had secured 
careful drawings from several points of view.” It was his 
power of concentration and knowledge of feathers that made 
this possible. He tells us “the light stripes on the backs of 
the birds of this genus are each composed of parti-coloured 
feathers; the light webs of which joined together form the 
stripes when the plumage is in perfect order...... Pro- 
fessed ornithological artists make the mistake of representing 
the stripe as formed of one line of feathers.” In 1848 Wolf 
migrated to London, and there he is still working amongst us 
in his studio at Primrose Hill. Having on his arrival obtained 
work at the British Museum, the tussle between art and science 
began. He was a naturalist, yet “the love of art—the desire 
to revel in its mysteries, and to grapple with all its most 
alluring difficulties, were burning.” Then, again, he says, 
“The prejudice of artists against natural history has 
stood in my way more than anything in England.” This 
is the reason he has not exhibited more. He desired his 
birds to be individual birds, and his wild animals to have all 
the freedom of liberty. After a fortnight in London, Wolf 
was introduced to John Gould, whom he describes as “a 
shrewd old fellow, but the most uncouth man I ever knew,” 
and shrewd the author proves him to be, and the opposite 
to Wolf in every way. Gould at once made use of the 
German animal painter, employing him to illustrate many of 
his works, of which The Birds of Great Britain is the best 
known; and he seems to have been most unscrupulous in his 
method of obtaining extra sketches and skins and specimens 
for copy. The following is perhaps the most characteristic 
of any :— 

“ Dr. Senertzoff came to England with a letter of introduction 
to another well known ornithologist...... This gentleman, who 
shall be called ‘G.,’ and who knew Gould intimately, offered the 
use of some empty cabinets in his room for the reception of the 
Doctor’s collection of skins ...... rare species from Turkestan. 
piri rena iss The offer was gladly accepted, and that evening the 
more important birds were stowed away. Next morning it 
occurred to G. that perhaps the skins might be interfered with, 
so locked the cabinets and put the key in his pocket. On his 
return he found the Doctor awaiting him, who said he had an 
amusing tale to tell. Mr. Gould had called, and had sent up x 
message that he particularly wanted to see Dr. Severtzoff if he 
was in the house:—‘ He did come up,’ said the Doctor with his 
strong foreign accent, ‘and he did talk to me, and did flatter me 
in every way. He did tell me that I was a naturalist greater 
than Cuvier or Linneus, and I did begin to think what little 
bit of cheese I should drop from my bill. He then did tell 
me he hear that I have with me all my rare birds of Turkestan, 
and that it was in the interests of science necessary that he 
should borrow and examine them. I did tell him that the 
birds were in the house, and he express himself most charmed, 
and did ask me if I would at once let him look at them. I then 
did go to the cabinets, but I found that you, clever man! had 
taken away the key. That minute his face change. He go 
straight down the stairs, and at every step he do say, ‘Damn 





* Joseph Wolf, Animal Painter. By A, H, Palmer, London: Longmansand Co. 
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Wolf and Gould visited Norway together in 1856,—tke one 
with his drawing materials and gun, the other with his 
skinning tools; fieldfares being one great object of their 
journey. Soon after this, Mr. Mitchell, the artist, introduced 
Wolf to Lord Derby and his menageries and museum at 
Knowsley Hall. Here the great animal-painter took up his 
abode, and worked amongst the llamas, alpacas, guanacos, wild- 
asses, zebras, and antelopes, taking the air occasionally, let us 
hope, ia a carriage drawn by a tandem “in which a mule be- 
tween Burchell’s zebra andan ass was driven.” Then Wolf began 
takingfcommissions for different publishers, and his life up 
to the present may be summed up in the three words, “ Work, 
work, work.” “An artist must be a student all his life,” he 
says; and in everything he undertook it was his determined 
resolution to be accurate, thorough, and true. Every year 
he took a holiday, and journeyed to his native village and 
studied nature afiesb. It was inevitable that the gun should 
form one of the artist’s accessories in his rambles—specimens 
had to be obtained for fuller and more detailed observation— 
but Mr. Palmer tells us that he abhorred sport for the sake 
of slaughter, his great love of animals making the pastime 
detestable to him, to illustrate which he painted a splendid 
picture, which is to be found in this volume, portraying the 
murder of a lioness, two motherless cubs at play in the fore- 
ground. This he ironically calls “ Sport.” 


Mr. Palmer, in his intense enthusiasm for his friend, refuses 
to compare him with other great animal-painters. Sir Edwin 
Landseer never had to swim against the tide in his boyhood. 
His father, a well-known engraver, seeing the child’s love for 
art and animals, encouraged him in every way, and taught 
him to sketch horses and cattle in the fields with little more 
than baby hands. He was no “ bird-fool” to be jeered at and 
ridiculed ; but in some ways he never neared perfection as the 
German lad has, though his pictures are more popular. One 
great distinction between their works is in their treatment of 
subjects. The amount of human sentiment and expression 
that Landseer gives, the human element which he infuses into 
his works, and which rightly or wrongly appeals to our 
heutts, is lacking in Wolf’s pictures. Wolf is a naturalist, 
and prefers the birds and mammals to have their own 
expressions; he understands the mystery of art. too, as 
Landseer never could. You may look at one of his moon- 
light forest-scenes and the eye wanders away behind the 
giant trees, tracing footsteps in the snow, with a feeling 
of wonder into what impenetrable depths it may lead. 
Landseer again appeals to us through the domestic animals. 
Wolf would have us ever soar to barren mountain peaks, and 
he gives us his picture called “Solitary,” full of weird woe 
and desolation. A captious critic might be tempted to say 
that in the end Mr. Palmer’s book becomes a descriptive 
catalogue of the artist’s works; but we forgive the author, for 
the descriptions are fascinating, and we see the pictures for 
ourselves. The illustrations form a beautiful addition to the 
work, and the volume should be found in every library, or 
lying on the table in the oaken hall, to tell us of our greatest 
living animal-painter,—the “ poet-painter,” as we may truth- 
fally designate him. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Girls, New and Old. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (W. and R. 
Chambers )—This is an animated and attractive story of life in a 
sirls’ school. Interesting circumstances lead up to this life, and 
interesting consequences come out of it. Altogether the book is a 
decided success. We may take the liberty of informing Mrs. 
Meade that she has not got hold of quite the right phrase on page 
113. Maurice, the eldest of a group of boys, has succeeded in an 
undertaking, and is in the highest spirits. ‘‘ When Maurice gave 
himself away, as the other boys phrased it, they felt that the cords 
of discipline were thoroughly relaxed.” It should have been “let 
himself go.” To “give oneself away,” is to make a damaging 
admission——The same subject is pleasantly treated in For the 
Sake of a Friend, by Margaret Parker (Blackie and Son.)— 
Susannah Snow, kept at home till she is fifteen, with a very 
narrow circle of acquaintance, is launched into the small world of 
a school. Her trials, her sufferings for conscience’ sake—she has 
a quite unyielding sense of duty—and her ultimate victory are 
described ina simple story, written in a very natural and sensible 
fashion. 





Scotland, Picturesque and Traditional. By George Eyre-Todd. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Eyre-Todd tells us that he has actually 
visited, “ with staff and knapsack,” all the region which he de- 
scribes. Melrose and Inverness are the limits which he gives; 
but his actual journeyings included part of the west coast, Skye 
and Staffa among the islands, and Loch Maree on the mainland. 
He has written a very pleasant and readable account of his wan- 
derings, and a tourist who should follow his route would not fare 
ill. One must be young, and not afraid of a night sub divo, to 
enjoy wandering “ down moonlit straths” in search of a hostelry , 
while as for the “knocking about in baggage-trains,’ Scotch 
officials must be more accommodating than English, who positively 
refuse to let a passenger travel by a goods’-train. The reader, 
then, will be so far on his guard; otherwise, he cannot do better 
than study this volume some winter evening, with the map at his 
side, make notes, and follow the route thus made out when cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The Rightful Davghter. By Maude M. Butler. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—Miss Butler must really be a little more sparing in her 
use of coincidences and surprises. We are prepared to discover 
that the beautiful Marion is a kinswoman of the family, that Mr. 
Hargreave’s children have been lost, though the experience is 
not common. But when in the same family history we have 
the child changed at nurse, and a claimant, we rebel. This is 
the more to be regretted, because the writer has the power of 
pathetic writing. Welike her story, in spite of its improbabilities. 

Dulcie’s Lantern and other Stories, by Theo Gift and Others 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.), isa volume of stories for children, which 
a number of nice illustrations, coloured and other, will help to 
make attractive. Uncle Charlie’s Sunday Book (same publishers) 
is a volume of stories from the Bible. Here the illustrations are 
scarcely as good; the angel in the frontispiece is sadly wanting in 
dignity. 

Celebrated Mechanics and their Achievements, by F. M. Holmes 
(S. W. Partridge), tells again the more or less familiar stories of 
how lighthouses were built, harbours made, canals excavated, the 
steam-hammer invented, and other things, wonderful in fact, 
though now become quite familiar, were achieved. ——An expanded 
form of the same book, by the same author, and published by the 
same firm, is Great Works and Great Men. Industrial Explorings 
inand around London, by R. Andom (J. Clarke and Co.), describes 
how the writer visited and made himself acquainted with various 
manufacturing processes. The names make a sufficiently mis- 
cellaneous list, beginning with pianos and ending with sweets 
The trade in these last seems to be highly prosperous. It is the 
last thing that a man denies himself, and the first thing that he 
begins to spend his money upon. Among the other subjects are 
trams, paper, and pottery. Mr. Andom will be found an enter- 
taining guide. 

The Cat and the Cake. By M. Bramston. (National Society.) 
—This is a story of the siege of Nuremberg, told with the skill 
which Miss Bramston always shows in her presentations of life 
whether past or present. The prominent figure is of course King 
Gustavus Adolphus; Hans Eyrer, who tells the tale, is made a 
lifelike person; and we are interested in the other characters, 
the elder Eyrer, and not least the lovely Barbara, and the cat,— 
a wonderful animal which does good service to the Free City, 
and is protected by the Royal mandate when well-fed cats 
become things coveted by a starving population. There is an 
excellent combination of the serious and the playful in this well- 
constructed tale. 

Dorothy’s Stepmother. By Penelope Leslie. (National Society.) 
—This is a simple and pleasant little story of how a little girl 
cherishes great hopes, and finds them fulfilled in a quite unex- 
pected way. The “stepmother” of modern fiction is quite a 
different person from the noverca of the ancients, “seva,” 
“ injusta,” “ perfida,” and all the rest of it. 

Natural History in Anecdote. Arranged and edited by Alfred 
H. Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)—The speciality of this volume 
is the arrangement. The animals are classified in orders and sub- 
orders; this gives to the anecdotes a significance which they 
would not otherwise possess. The idea is worthy of all praise, 
and the result is a book which may be commended without re- 
serve.——Another volume of a kindred sort, much more limited 
in its range, but possessing the advantages of recording personal 
experiences, is Inmates of My House and Garden, by Mrs. Bright- 
wen (T. Fisher Unwin).—Mrs. Brightwen talks to us very plea- 
santly about her lemurs, her ichneumon, ‘ Mungo,’ who has been a 
pet for four years, a delightful creature, but absolutely selfish 
—a quite possible combination, even in humans—about squirrels, 
tortoises, birds of different kinds, and various flies, moths, &c. 
This is a charming book, and prettily illustrated. 

The Story of an Alpine Valley. Translated from the German of 











Jeremias Golthelf by L. G. Smith. (Gibbings and Co )—This is 
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a simple and wholesome tale, made attractive by its lifelike 
pictures of Swiss scenery, life, and manners, The Alpine storm 
with which it opens is well described, and the impression left by 
the whole is vivid and distinct. 

Cormorant Crag. By G. Manville Fenn. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.)—We really get out of patience with the persistent endeavours 
of the two friends, Vines and Mike, to break their necks in 
climbing about the cliffs of the island where they live. We 
cannot believe that boys would have repeated so very soon the 
harrowing experiences which they go through. As a burnt child 
dreads the fire, so a boy who has been hanging on by his nails, 
with a precipice beneath him, does not go through the same thing 
again very soon. Of course the friends discover a cave, and it 
turns out to be asmuggler’s haunt. There is some spirited action 
in the tale, but it is drawn out a little too long. 

Blossoms from Old Trees. By D. Waterson. (Dean and Son.)— 
Here we have a number of stories for children made up out of old 
rhymes of the “ King Cole” kind, proverbs, and the like. Both 
these and the illustrations are fairly good; more we cannot say. 
We must own that we like the rhymes better when they are 
not turned into stories. This we get in a really handsome volume, 
National Rhymes of the Nursery (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), 
to which Mr. George Saintsbury has written an introduction, and 
which Mr. Gordon Browne has furnished with a number of illus- 
trations in his best style. Mr. Saintsbury gives a philosophical 
explanation of the reason why these rhymes charm us. It is an 
“attraction of the inarticulate.” The compiler, who modestly 
conceals his name, has brought together a great, but yet not com- 
plete, collection. That indeed is more than any one could 
accomplish. 

The Green Mountain Boys. By Eliza F. Pollard. (S. W, 
Partridge.)—This “ story of the American war of Independence” 
is somewhat overburdened with detail. Miss Pollard has, it is 
evident, carefully studied the complications of the subject, for 
there are the relations of three parties, the Home Government, 
the Colonists, and the Red Indians in their two factions with 
French and English sympathies, to be considered. But the result 
is a little burdensome to the reader, who does not reach the 
struggle for independence till he has traversed more than a third 
of the volume. ‘hen he will scarcely fail to be interested, though 
he may feel, as we certainly do, that the period is about as painful 
a one to read about as can be found in the whole course of English 
history. 

Under the Black Eagle. By Andrew Hilliard. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Ernest Wentworth, the son of an English professor in 
Russia, has the bad luck to make friends with a fellow-student 
who is deeply engaged in a political plot. This is the story of 
what followed, of his arrest, his condemnation on evidence that 
could have satisfied only the Russian police, his journey into 
Siberia in company with a gang of fellow-prisoners, and finally 
his escape into British India. This is made up, as may easily be 
imagined, into a spirited narrative. The description of the 
storming of a hill-fort by Ghoorkas, led by an English officer, 
is particularly good. 

A Book of Christmas Verse. Selected by H. C. Beeching, with 
designs by Walter Crane. (Methuen and Co.)—Mr. Beeching 
explains in his preface that his principle of selection has been 
literary merit, not antiquarian interest. Some well-known pieces 
are absent, because they are simply popular catches—as, for in- 
stance, “ God save you, merry gentlemen ”—and not in any sense 
poems. He commences with six Latin hymns, among which the 
“ Corde natus ex Parentis” is perhaps the best. But it must 
be confessed that the ancient hymn-writers did not find their 
best inspiration in this festival. Six early carols follow, and 
after this we have the main part of the volume, the verse 
of about three centuries, from Donne to writers who are still 
with us. Among these are the well-known Christmas hymn 
beginning as Wesley begun it, “Hark! how all the welkin 
rings!” Watts’s “Cradle Song,” “Hush, my dear, lie still and 
slumber,” which is not so well known as it deserves to be, and 
Edward Thring’s “ Happy night and happy silence downward 
softly stealing.”” But among them all there are few better than 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Ballad of Christmas Ghosts,” though it 
is curiously different in feeling from its predecessors. This is as 
well-chosen and complete a collection as we have seen. 

The Carbonells. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National Society.)— 
Miss Yonge gives us in this story one of the vivid pictures which 
she knows how to create with some simple touches. Captain 
Carbonell comes home with his wife, herself a Carbonell, and her 
two sisters, to take possession of and to cultivate the estate which 
he has inherited. Thus we are introduced to English life as it 
was some seventy years years ago in a village which squire and 
parson had combined in neglecting. Miss Yonge does not 
exaggerate, itis not her way. She uses both light and shade in 





her sketches. The result is a striking one. It will not be easy 
for any one who has read of Uphill and its people to forget them, 

The Story of the Earth. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. (Newnes and 
Co.)—Professor Seeley begins with discussing the internal condi- 
tion of the earth, so far as science has ventured to form 
conclusions on the subject—say for 30 miles out of 4,000, and 
then deals in their order with various kinds of rocks, from the 
most primitive down to the most recent formations. This is an 
instructive volume in a very convenient form. 


The Wallypug of Why. By G. Farrow. With Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss and Dorothy Furniss. (Hutchinson and Co.)—It 
is not difficult to see in the Wallypug, the King of the Land of 
Why, a caricature of the monarch of the future, who shall be no 
more than a figure head, and who has to present a petition to 
have his hair cut, has to address his subjects as “ Your Majesty,” 
and is generally treated with scorn and contumely. The heroine, 
Girlie, at the advice of her doll, Dumpsey Deazil, takes an aerial 
journey to the Land of Why to have a certain difficult problem 
solved. On the way she meets some curious characters, one of 
whom, the Wallypug’s doctor-in-law, a cross between a father-in- 
law and a step-father, mulcts her of fees for trivial professional 
advice in such rapid succession, that the poor girl pays 
all her money away. He charges her six-and-eightpence for 
advising her to say “I don’t know,” and a guinea for profes. 
sional attendance. Girlie declares indignantly that she did not 
want it; but the Doctor-in-Law explains that if he waited till he 
was wanted, he would never get any patients at all. Soon after 
he leaves, as Girlie has no more money, and there is a lecture 
before the Wallypug. On the way to the Wallypug’s Court, 
Girlie listens to the pitiful tale of Mandarin, and is warned against 
nodding. The first verse indicates the pith of the story :— 

“Oh! it’s sad when you cannot say ‘no’ 

And your head on a pivot is fixed, 

If you have to consent 

When a negative’s meant, 

Your affairs will get hopelessly mixed.” 
A little further on Girlie meets with a crocodile who amuses her 
by taking things literally ; for instance, they have tea, and the 
crocodile is thrown into a state of pity at the weakness of 
the tea, wonders if milk would do it any good, and finally 
wheels it tenderly about in a perambulator. Then we are 
taken to a meeting held to decide questions, at which, after 
a question is put and discussed, “family-coach”’ is called, and 
everybody changes places, so that people can see both sides 
of a question, as an official explains. ‘The down-trodden King 
presents a petition that the rest of his hair may be cut, his 
subjects having disagreed before, and compromised the subject 
by cutting half. He confesses that it will cost threepence, 
whereat there is a terrific uproar, and amid shouts of “ Down 
with everybody and everything!” the question is shelved, and 
the Wallypug told to wait till both sides are of equal length. The 
crocodile is met with again, and explains how easily his kind are 
moved to tears. ‘I once knew afriend who cried bitterly because 
a certain black baby suddenly disappeared.” ‘“ Where did it dis- 
appear to?” The crocodile only winked, and said in a curious 
way, “‘ My friend said it was a most delicious baby.” Later on 
the Wallypug and the Ancient Mariner, Girlie and the Bathing- 
woman, go to sea in a horse and cart—i.c.,a bathing machine—and 
in their absence the Land of Why is turned topsy-turvy, and the 
Doctor-in-Law, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, taxes right and left, 
and the Wallypug returns to find his subjects in bed, nobody having 
any money left, and so being unable to pay the “ getting-up” 
tax of one and ninepence three-farthings. It is difficult to give 
the essence of the humour, which is indeed decidedly deadly 
lively. But the book is made readable by the admirable drawings 
of Mr.and Miss Furniss. The “ Piggie as Bride” of Miss Furniss 
is a capital specimen of her skill. 


Katawampus: its Treatment and Cure. By His Honour Judge 
E. A. Parry. Illustrated by Archie Macgregor. (D. Nutt.)— 
“The Cure of Katawampus” relates the curing of the bad 
temper and sulks of some children, and introduces us to a cave 
and a goblin called “ Krab.” It is a pretty story, with a moral 
and odd lines of poetry and humorous bits that will amuse 
children. We quote the “ Katawampus Chorus” :— 

“If you have the Katawampus 
You feel rather like a grampus 
When the homeward tide is southerly and slack; 
Horrid pains in every scale, 
And a headache in your tail, 
While barnacles are creeping up your back.” 

The World of Wit and Humour. (Cassell and Co.)—Here we 
have a stout and handsomely equipped volume in which are col- 
lected a number of passages from Max Adeler (whose fun, by the 
way, is not so well appreciated as it should be), Anstey, Calverley, 
Dickens, W. S. Gilbert, Tom Hood, Douglas Jerrold, Charles 
Lamb, Captain Marryat, Thackeray, and Mark Twain, and other 
humourists less famous or not named. There are extracts, too, 
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from the favourites of earlier generations,—Jane Austen, Sheridan, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Le Sage, and others. The selection seems to 
be a good one, and it is set off with some fairly effective illustra- 
tions. Open the volume where we will, we are pretty sure to 
light upon something entertaining. 

Captain Antifer. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—Once more, but probably not for the last time, we have 
the ever-fascinating subject of a treasure, hidden, and sought for 
by rival claimants, made the subject of a story. “ Monte Christo,” 
“The Gold-Bug,” “Treasure Island,” are only a few of the suc- 
cesses which have had their origin here. Possibly we are allowed 
to see too clearly at the beginning of this tale what is going to 
happen. There is a hint about the island in which the Pasha 
deposits his four millions, that reveals the end to the sagacious 
observer. Apart from this, M. Verne has given us in Captain 
Antifer an entertaining story, worked up with that verisimilitude 
of detail which is one of the chief attractions of his work. 

The Boy Skipper. By W. C. Metcalfe. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
Some of our readers have not perhaps forgotten the young sailor 
Shotton, who navigated the four-masted ship, the ‘ Trafalgar,’ 
when she was stricken by Java fever at Batavia, all the way 
to Melbourne, with the drawback of a lady and disaffected 
crew. The Boy Skipper is William Shotton, and his first voyage, 
his voyage to the East, and his taking command when the other 
officers were prostrated with fever, form the incidents of a read- 
able and interesting story. A long yarn of a very thrilling 
nature from one of the officers helps to fill in some of the space, 
and makes up a really capital story of sea-life. The hero, Shotton, 
will be all the more fascinating to boys, because he is actually a 
real live man, and lives to show what courage and character can 
do. Boys who love the sea must not forget to read The Boy 
Skipper. 

A Fallen Stax: a Tale of the Seven Years’ War. By Charles 
Lowe. (Downey and Co.)—Mr. Lowe’s story is mainly concerned 
with the Scottish adventurers at the Court of Frederick the 
Great. We hear a great deal of these gentlemen, and certainly 
they did Frederick yeoman service in his wars. Prince Charles 
Edward, the Pretender, comes and goes in the narrative in a 
meteoric fashion, and his vicissitudes furnish some lively scenes 
in the story,—he is the “fallen star.” We do not see much 
campaigning, but see much of Frederick’s statecraft, and the 
terms on which he lived with his faithful Scots. There is, perhaps, 
a little too much dialogue, but the story is readable; and 
Frederick, Marshal Keith, Captain Grant, and the Young 
Pretender, stand out in strong relief from Mr. Lowe’s pages. and 
the historical interest of the tale is kept up throughout. 

Leaves from a Middy’s Log. By A. Lee Knight. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—A decidedly fresh and stirring story is the relation of 
Jack Darcy’s adventures in Cuba after being kidnapped by pirates. 
There is plenty of incident and plenty of spirit in the story, the 
dialogue is amusing and natural, and the descriptions are vigorous 
and vivid. Wedo not think that boys will do aught but envy 
Jack Darcy when they read his adventures, only let them remem- 
ber that they cannot all go to Cuba, and that the number of 
pirates lessens every year. It is a capital boy’s book. 


The Spanish Maiden. By Mrs. E. E. Hornibrook. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co.)—The heroine of Mrs. Hornibrook’s story is 
rescued from the Foundling Hospital of Seville by a kindly 
English lady, who adopts her. The scene changes from Seville 
to Brazil, and the uncle of the heroine suddenly turns up in the 
person of a padre, who throws off what seem to him the errors of 
his Church, and goes to preach in the wilderness. Transito, the 
heroine, also adopts the Bible as her guide, and the hostility 
which this gives rise to makes her lot none too pleasant. 
Eventually all ends well. The story, if not exciting, is readable, 
and in places has decided pathos, and the scenes on the fazenda 
give the reader some notion of life in the Brazilian country, and 
the manner of life in the family of a fazendairo. 

The Red Terror. By Edward King. (Cassell and Co.)—In The 
Red Terror two boys, with their grandfather, an American 
«* General,” go to Paris to hunt for the father of the boys, but they 
do not find the prodigal till they have gone through the trying 
times of the Commune. It is a stirring and pathetic story, and 
presents a vivid picture of the days of the Commune without in- 
sisting on some of the more terrible episodes of that awful time. 
If a boy desires to know something of the Barricades and what 
life meant to a stranger in a city torn by a great insurrection, he 
could not do better than read The Red Terror. Nor do we think 
either the Communists or the troops would complain of Mr. King’s 
treatment of the scenes and the actors of the drama. Grandpapa 
Drubol and Frank and Willie are real people, and their adventures 
are thrilling and fascinating to the very end. 

Sowing Beside All Waters. By Emma Leslie. (R.T.S.)—The 
scenes of this tale of the Early Christians are laid successively in 











Alexandria, Carthage, and Antioch, and about the time of the 


First Council of Nicwa. It relates the vicissitudes of a certain 
Placidia, who is carried away during a riot at Alexandria, con- 
sequent on the Arian disturbances, and travels to Carthage and 
Antioch as a slave. The story is told with some vigour, and 
presents a picture of considerable interest to readers who would 
try to realise the trials of the Church under Constantine and 
his successor. The proceedings of the Council of Nica are 
sketches. Sowing Beside All Waters describes a period of 
extraordinary change and interest in Church history, and we 
can recommend it to young readers as a historical tale, though 
a slight one, that they can very well learn something from. 


His First Kangaroo. By Arthur Ferris. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a bright and interesting account of a visit which two boys 
pay to a station not far from Sydney, and the fun they had riding 
after cattle and kangaroos and emus, and being in their turn 
“stuck up” by bushrangers. It will be capital reading for boys, 
indeed there is not a dull page in it, and will give them a fair 
idea of some of the pleasanter aspects, with the exception of the 
fighting, of life at a bush-station about thirty years ago. We 
should say that the bushrangers are hardly smart enough for the 
real thing, but are determined and vicious enough for any ruffians, 
and will have a corresponding fascination for boys. 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(Frederick Warne and Co.)—Robin and Meg are twin children, 
orphans, who have come into the hands, rather than into the 
charge, of an aunt who thinks her duty fulfilled if they have 
from her food, shelter, and clothing. They are children of great 
intelligence, whose mental curiosity has been stirred by cultivated 
parents, and they resent the dull, materialised existence to which 
they arecondemned. The news of the Chicago Exhibition comes to 
them. This is the City Beautiful of their dreams, and they resolve 
to makea pilgrimage toit. The quaint, pathetic story of their pre- 
parations, identical, though often undertaken separately, for they 
have all the strange sympathy of twins, of their journeying, of their 
marvel and delight, when the beauty and wonder of the place 
burst upon them, of the way in which their kindly thoughts go 
out to a little boy less happily situated than themselves, is told 
with all Mrs. Burnett’s familiar skill. And the happy ending is 
admirably contrived. Altogether, we have found a most unusual, 
though it would be wrong to say an unexpected, pleasure in Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s book. Mr. Macbeth’s admirable illustrations 
suit the text very well. Higher praise it would not be easy to 
give. 

The Romance of a Picture, and other Stories. By Truda Marsh. 
(Bemrose: and Sons.)—This is a collection of pleasant stories, 
which, if not quite written with a “religious purpose,” have a sort 
of cathedral-close air about them. “The Romance of a Picture,” 
which leads off the series, gives a very good idea of the tone and 
method of the whole Barbara, the daughter of one artist, is loved by 
another. Her father, who is an irritable failure, in order to give 
her a life free from anxiety, seeks to force her into a loveless 
marriage. Then, when he gives up this attempt as hopeless, and 
attempts to achieve a success in his art by a great picture idealis- 
ing his daughter, that work has to be finished and rendered sale- 
able by her lover. Allis well, however, that ends both happily and 
artistically. ‘ Ronald's Revenge” is another typical story, which 
runs, however, on more commonplace lines, because it tells of a 
person who meditates a savage revenge on the man at whose door 
1s laid the death of his daughter of a broken heart. But having 
been brought under the influence of a truly Christian philosopher, 
Ronald, when he has his enemy in his power, saves that man’s life 
at the expense of his own. Some of the tales, such as “ The Story 
of a Mistake,” are in a lighter vein. But all have, more or less, 
an ennobling tendency, and chiefly through the suffering of 
some one in them. Altogether this is an excellent book,—enter- 
taining as well as edifying,—to be placed in the hands of a girl. 


The New House-Master. By Charles Edwardes. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Here we have undoubtedly a new and humorous 
development in the way of books for boys. It is a combination of 
crime, detection, and school life. Three thieves sitting in the 
smoking-room of the ‘Red Dog Inn,’ Taunton, conspire, over 
spirits and tobacco, to pass off one of their number, Joe Seymour, 
who is “‘a well-made, middle-sized man with a good forehead and 
a cheerful expression,” as a suitable candidate for the post of 
house- master in Moor House School, Yorkshire. Seymour 
obtains the situation, and his two companions establish them- 
selves in an uninhabited house near him, which they not 
unnaturally regard as a good centre for “ predatory operations.” 
Seymour does fairly well as house-master, although he shows a 
rather suspicious command of slang. From the meeting in the 
‘Red Dog,’ however, he has been under the surveillance of a 
detective. It is a puzzle to the reader—and one which is never 
thoroughly cleared up—why this detective, who has Seymour in 
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the hollow of his hand, does not run him to earth. As things 
stand, Seymour is a good character; and so is his clerical 
Principal, although he is perhaps too much of an old fool. 
Mactavish, the boy of the sort that in all boys’ books gets 
into trouble, is also represented in too farcical a light. Great 
vigour, however, is shown in his portraiture, and indeed in all 
Mr. Edwardes’s work. 

A Bid for Fortune. By Guy Boothby. (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden.)—Mr. Boothby has certainly given us a marvellously 
lively story ; and in Dr. Nikola, the portentous hero of it, a man 
who, for resource and diablerie, can only be described as a com- 
bination of Sherlock Holmes and his enemy, the Professor, in 
Mr. Conan Doyle’s marvellous stories. Nikola’s familiar spirit, 
the black cat, has, indeed, a farcical look ; and the end for which 
he sets in active operation all his tremendous conspiracies—the 
securing of a Chinese stick, upon which, as a collector of curios, 
he has set his heart—seems ludicrously out of proportion to the 
means. But one forgets impossibilities in the Jules Verne rush 
of the story, in Nikola’s marvellous marshalljng of his men and 
preparation of the machinery for the capture of hisrival, Wetherell, 
who is in possession of the stick; and, above all, in the wonderful 
adventures of Hatteras, the sailor, whose mission it is to befriend 
Wetherell against Nikola, although in vain; and to marry Miss 
Wetherell, with whom, of course, he falls in love at first sight. 
Hatteras has a capacity for knocking people down which would 
have satisfied Sam Weller himself; and yet he is as clay in 
Nikola’s hands. Hatteras’s friend, particularly the young peer, 
and Nikola’s accomplices, more especially the pseudo-“ tutor,” are 
admirable; and the visits of nearly all the characters in the 
story to many lands and many reas are, without exception, 
admirably managed. No more remarkable or sensational book 
has been produced this Christmas season than A Bid for Fortune. 


The Shuttle of Fate. By Caroline Masters. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—This is a good story of English North-country life of 
the sort which recalls Mrs. Gaskell, however, more than Char- 
lotte Bronté. The quasi-hero, Stephen Cronshaw, alias “ Owd 
Never-no-More,” is a good specimen of the Lancashire millowner 
of the old school, who was not unwilling to be kind to those in 
his employ up to a certain point, but who resolutely opposed 
strikes. The plot runs essentially on the familiar lines of a quarrel 
between master and men. Ultimately, old Cronshaw’s will is 
broken, but the breaking of that will means the collapse of his 
life. Then into the tragedy—or half-tragedy—of the book there 
are inwoven the story of the old man’s son, Dick, who has forged 
a cheque, and whom, in consequence, his father cannot forgive, 
and the love-affair of his niece Barbara and his manager Basil 
Brunton. This manager is really a very fine fellow, and he is 
admirably drawn. Bob Ashworth, the nearest approach to “ the 
villain of the piece,’ that there is in the book, but who is not 
wholly bad, is also a capitalsketch. There are some truly stirring 
but not unnecessarily sensational scenes in the book; and it is 
written in what, without any affectation, may be termed a 
‘‘ pleasing style.’ Its purpose is obvious enough, but it is not 
obtruded upon the reader. 

Faith Cotterill. Selected and edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a pleasing little col- 
lection of short and simple stories intended mainly to teach the 
immortal lessons of love and self-sacrifice. The first is a typical 
one, telling of the tragedy of a poor girl, in the time of the Civil 
War, who is the daughter of a Roundhead, and is at the same time 
on the most friendly terms with a Cavalier family. Her death is 
in a way a martyrdom for both. Another very good story is 
“ Karl and Nina,” which deals with the war between Prussia and 
Austria and the battle of Kéniggriitz; it ends happily, at all 
events for the chief characters. 

Joe Ford, by Sydney Newton (T. Fisher Unwin), is a clever 
story of a rather gruesome practical joke which is also a psycho- 
logical experiment. Sir James Keith, a millionaire, has brought 
up Christine and Leslie Dalton, the children of a penniless 
Australian cousin, in the belief that they are to be the heirs of 
his wealth. But when the girl is eighteeen and the young man 
twenty-three, he starts off to South America to explore ruins 
there. Then he allows a story to reach them that he is dead, and 
along with that a letter containing a declaration that he has been 
married, and that his true heir is Joe Ford, a boy who works in 
his garden. The enraged Leslie resolves to disregard this dis- 
covery, and persuades his sister to join in the conspiracy. But 
their consciences compel them to give Joe a good education, and 
to refrain from destroying the documents which prove his posi- 
tion. As a result, Joe becomes a great dramatist and marries 
Christine. The millionaire, of course, turns up; and then there 
are confessions all round, including one from him to the effect that 
the documents are bogus. All ends well and readswell. Yet Sir 


The Bank-Clerk's Secret, and other Tales. Edited by J. Erskine 
Clarke, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a collection 
of short stories,—most of them with a purpose, and an essentially 
pathetic one, and all more than fairly well written. The bank- 
clerk, whose secret gives the volume its title, is a young Stoic 
of the type of Marcus Aurelius rather than of Epictetus, who 
keeps from his mother as long as he can the fact that he is 
growing blind,—although he knows that this fact must end his 
career and separate him from the girl he loves with all the 
passion of his nature. Fortunately, both he and his mother are 
saved at least from poverty by means which it would be unfair to 
disclose. The young clerk, his mother, and a clergyman who has 
really learned the art of consolation, are well drawn. The only 
~_ thing in the volume is the illustrations, which have a poor 
ook. 


Messrs. Seeley and Co. have published a beautiful edition, with 
illustrations by Mr. George Morrow, that are actually worthy of 
the text, of Mary Russell Mitford’s delicious Country Stories. It 
is quite possible that to appreciate these thoroughly, there is 
needed that “leisure” which George Eliot maintained has fled 
from us, presumably to Saturn. Even now, however, boys and 
girls with any sense of humour in them, ought to enjoy such 
stories as ‘‘Miss Philly Firkin, the China Woman,” and at least 
the close of “ Aunt Deborah,” which certainly recalls Dickens at 
his very best. 





Princess and Priest. By A. S. F. Hardy. (Downey and Co.)— 
Any attempt to reproduce for the readers of the nineteenth 
century the social life and civilisation of Ancient Egypt deserves 
consideration. That that civilisation was a gorgeous one, and 
that certain cults and sciences were carried to a high finish, there 
can be no doubt. Our author has used a free hand, but none too 
free, in painting the life of Egyptian society four thousand years 
ago. ‘The heroine, who was a real Princess of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and whose mummy was adorned with magnificent ¢old- 
smith’s work, is betrothed to a noble, whom she throws over to 
enter the temple for the purpose of curing her father's blindness, 
Ultimately she becomes a woman again, and all ends happily. 
The tale is interesting as an attempt to revive a people’s life and 
customs, and we can recommend it to all who feel the fascination 
of Egyptology. 

The Growth of the Brain. By H. H. Donaldson. “Contem- 
porary Science ” Series. (Walter Scott.) —Technical as is Professor 
Donaldson’s study of the brain in relation to education, it has 
a great fascination. He gives us numerous tables by which we 
can gauge the growth of the brain from year to year, the com- 
parative growth of male and female brains, and the influence of 
education on the cranial capacity. The weight of different com- 
ponents of the brain in mental disease are, of course, of great 
scientific interest, being, indeed, a guide, though a faint one, to 
the locality of functions. One of the tables is somewhat curious, 
it compares the brain-weights of murderers and eminent men with 
two groups of modern Parisians; and the criminals are almost 
superior to the Parisians, though, of course, greatly inferior to 
the eminent men; but then the criminals are perhaps Parisian, 





and that accounts for it. The chapters on the physiology of the 
brain, the localisation of functions, and on its construction are 
hardly less interesting. 

The Two Dunmores. By Blake Lamond. (Remington and Co.) 
—If stories of this type are to be known as “ sporting love-stories 
of the day,’ we have indeed fallen on bad times. “ Blake 
Lamond ” takes the opportunity of airing her own views on all 
kinds of subjects, and love and sport are almost conspicuous by 
their absence. There is no plot, and the narrative, owing to the 
intrusion of superfluous dialogue and argument, becomes insuffer- 
ably tedious. Itis nothing less than disgusting to head a chapter 
“ Obstetric,” and we wonder it has been allowed to pass. That 
one point in it which “ Blake Lamond” urges is right, makes no 
difference—a sporting love-story is not the medium for medical 
reforms. For the rest, “ Blake Lamond” seems to think no action 
is necessary for a story which may consist of a collection of dis- 
courses, arguments, uninteresting characters, and incidents 
strung together anyhow,—but such productions are quite un- 
readable. 


George Morlund. By R. Richardson. Illustrated. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This is a very appreciative and affectionate sketch of 
Morland’s life and his extraordinary gift of rapid drawing. Mr. 
Richardson dces not attempt to gloss over Morland’s faults and 
the reckless way in which he ruined a valuable life, but relates 
Morland’s vicissitudes, his hand-to-mouth style of living, and his 
fatal weakness, simply. He claims the same allowance for Mor- 
land that the Scotch have accorded to Burns; and certainly Burns 





James’s trick is not one to be admired or imitated. 


was hy far the greater sinner. We must remember that Morland 
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was a gentleman by birth, and thus started with advantages. Mr. 
Richardson, in sketching Morland’s career, tells us the pictures 
he did from year to year, and so gives us a graphic idea of 
the brilliancy and ease of the great artist, for he was a 
great artist, and no other painter wielded so powerful a brush 
with such extraordinary facility and speed. His finished 
pictures are few, but the French, who admire the “rapid touch” 
quite as much as they do the minuteness of Meissonier, have 
always admired Morland, and it is the same all over the Con- 
tinent. He knew, perhaps, few secrets of his art, but what he 
knew he acted upon, and he was careful to use permanent 
materials. Mr. Richardson appends useful lists of the exhibited 
pictures of Morland, of his engravers, of the prices fetched, and 
critical remarks and notes on Morland’s work by other writers. 
He has relied mostly on the biography of Dawe. 

Kafir Stories. By W.S. Scully. “The Autonym Library.” 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—These stories are instinct with an intimate 
knowledge of the Kaffir peoples, and their very tragedy adds to 
their interest and their truthful colouring. We do not care about 
such stories as “ Kellson’s Nemesis” and ‘The Fundamental 
Axiom,” though the former story is well told. We have too 
much of these morbid tales. The native stories are the best, 
and of these “The Quest of the Copper” is by far the best. 
It relates the forlorn attempt of a Zulu regiment to execute 
one of the King’s ruthless commands, and does justice to the 
military courage of the Zulus, and has an intensely tragic in- 
terest. The story of the cannibals will astonish some; it has 
elements of truth stranger than many marvels. Mr. Scully 
ranks as an equal with those writers who have described the 
Zulu as he was, in stirring fiction. 

Among the Water-Lilies. By Cecilia M. Blake. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—There is more tragedy than water-lilies in 
this story, which has many fanciful, highly coloured characters, 
and a plot which languishes through a great deal of unnecessary 
and tedious writing. There is nothing attractive in Among the 
Water-Lilies, and a great effort will be required of the reader who 
takes it up with the intention of finishing it. This is fiction of a 
particularly hopeless kind. 

The Trail of the Sword. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.)— 
There can be no doubt that in The Trail of the Sword we geta 
very real picture of the military life of the period, particularly 
of the quick, eager, quarrelsome, self-reliant character of the 
gentleman-soldier. The scene of the story is laid, as readers 
of the Illustrated London News may remember, in New York, 
Quebec, and in the Far North, and we yet a sketch of the 
struggle between the French and English in North America, the 
beginning of the contest for Canada. But brilliant as is Mr. 
Parker’s invention, he presents rather a series of scenes than a 
connected narrative. The two rivals figure principally in these 
scenes, and though they are artistically drawn for us, the repeti- 
tion of the same motive in every one of them—the hatred between 
Iberville and Gering—becomes a trifle wearisome. Were it not 
that the characters in the book, one and all, are outlined with 
such force and brevity, we should have felt inclined for one or 
other of the gentlemen to settle the affair quickly, and once for all. 

The Mountain Lovers. By Fiona Macleod. (John Lane.)— 
This breathes the very air of the Highlands, with its superstitions 
and its freedom from restraint. Fiona Macleod, however, has 
wrapped-up the history of her characters in such an abundance of 
description of scenery and allusions to Celtic superstitions and 
beliefs, that, striking and beautiful as much of it is, the story can 
hardly be said to have a plot. We do not say a plot is necessary, 
and some will be quite satisfied with the descriptions of Highland 
scenery ; but it means that The Mountain Lovers may be looked 
upon as “caviare ” to the multitude. 

The Ancient Beotians. By W. Rhys Roberts. (Cambridge 
Un.versity Press.)—Pindar, the greatest of Bootians (if we 
leave Epaminondas out of account), leaves on record the com- 
mon reproach addressed to his countrymen, Bowria fs. Professor 
Roberts examines the question of Beotian character generally, 
and, while refusing the réle of a thorough apologist, advances 
various considerations why we should modify the severity of our 
judgment. The great stain of Medism he accounts for as the 
act of an oligarchy. On the questions of Beotian art, letters, 
and culture generally, he has much that is interesting to say. 
As for their military capacity, there can be no question. Twice, 
at least, in the fifth century B.C., the critical epoch of Greek 
history, did the steadfastness of the Theban infantry change 
the course of events. 

Five Lectures on Shakespeare. By Bernhard Ten Brink. Trans- 
lated by Julia Franklin. (Bell and Sons.)—We are always glad 
to hear what Professor Ten Brink has to say about the master- 
pieces of our literature. This volume increases the obligations 
already owing to him. ‘The personality of Shakespeare, the 











chronology of his works, his characteristics as Dramatist, Comic. 
Poet and Tragic Writer, are successively treated. The trans- 
lation reads well; but why the curious forms, “Hegeon” and 
“« Hmelia” ?P 

In the Autumn number of The Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
Magazine (T. Hailing, Cheltenham) we observe an interesting 
account of Dr. Lillias Hamilton. We mentioned, in noticing an 
earlier number of this excellent periodical, an account of this 
lady’s visit to Cabul. ‘Lhis narrative is now supplemented by in- 
formation given by Dr. L. Hamilton during her recent visit to 
England in the suite of the Shahzada, She has been doing excel- 
lent work in Cabul, saving, it can hardly be doubted, the life of 
the Ameer at a very critical time ; and finally, working no small 
change in Afghan medical practice. This of course could not 
be done without arousing hostility from native doctors. The 
amenities of the profession in England may indicate what au 
Afghan practitioner would say, and if he hadachance, do. The 
guard that the Ameer has set for her protection is probably 
nesded. This lady's work has more than a personal or even a 
scientific interest ; it may also have national bearings. 


We have received :—The British Almanac and Companion, 1895 
(Stationers’ Company), being the sixty-ninth annual issue. It 
contains the usual information, academical, political, commercial, 
&c., an almanac with the matters that the word implies, a survey 
of the British Empire and its dependencies, an account of foreign 
countries, &c, It is interesting to see that there are still twelve 
persons receiving pensions as having been on the Civil List of 
George IV.——The Clergyman’s Almanack (same publishers) has: 
its speciality, which it satisfactorily carries out. It would be well 
if in the account of taxation the allowances made under Schedule A. 
were duly stated. “ Francis Moore, Physician,” still gives to the 
world his Vow Stellarum, or Loyal Almanac (same publishers) ; but 
alas! the stars now give us no information, and while we learn a 
good deal about the present, we are left in ignorance of the future. 

Admirers of the genius of Randolph Caldecott—and who that 
knows his work will not be found among them ?—will be glad 
to see the First and Second Collection of Pictures and Songs 
(Frederick Warne and Co.) <A more deligh‘ful mingling of the 
graceful and the grotesque cannot be imagined. How pretty are 
the girls in “Come, Lasses and Lads”! How absurd the “ Great 
Panjandram with the Little Button at Top”! But it is useless 
to praise what everybody knows. 





New Epirions anp Reprints.—We have received two more 
volumes cf the “ People’s Edition of the Poetical Works of Lord 
Tennyson ” (Macmillan and Co.) These are Locksley Hall, and 
other Poems, including “ St. Simeon Stylites,” “* The Talking Oak,” 
“Love and Duty,” “ Ulysses,’ “The Day - Dream,” &c.; and 
A Dream of Fair Women, and other Poems, among them being 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” “ The Gardener's Daughter,” “ Audley Court,” 
&e. Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, in the series of * Illus- 
trated Standard Novels.” Mr. Saintsbury has furnished an 
introduction, and the illustrations are by Mr. Charles E. Brock. 
These are scarcely equal to their subject; but then they could 
hardly be that. Yeast, by Charles Kingsley, in the “ Pocket 
Edition” (same publishers.) A Great Emergency, and other Tales, 
by Juliana Horatia Ewing (S.P.C.K.), and Brothers of Pity, and 
other Tales of Beasts and Men (same author and publishers) ; 
The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes, Grece et Latine, edited by the 
Rev. Henry Veale (Elliot Stock); Tales of a Traveller, by 
Washington Irving, the ‘“ Buckthorne Edition,” 2 vols. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons); Oliter Dicta, by Augustine Birrell (Elliot Stock) ; 
Early Poems, Narrative Poems, and Sonnets, by Matthew Arnold 
(Macmillan and Co.) ; in the series of “‘ English Men of Letters” 
(same publishers), bound in one volume, Sidney, by J. A. Symonds ; 
De Quincey, by David Masson; Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant.—— 
Essays on Naval Defence, by Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb (W. H. 
Allen and Co.); Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary (Cassell and 
Co.) ; Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 1895-1896, edited 
by H. R. Dumville, B.A., “ Fifty-ninth Year” (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.); Handbook for Travellers in Algeria and Tunis, 
by Sir R. Lambert Playfair. In A. Constable’s reprint of the 
«‘ Author’s Edition ” of the “ Waverley Novels,” The Abbot, 2 vols. ; 
The Entail of the Lairds of Grippy, with introduction by S. RB. 
Crockett, in “ The Works of John Galt”? (Blackwood and Sons); 
in ‘‘George Eliot’s Works,” Silas Marner, fc., and Daniel 
Deronda.——The Ralstons, by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan 
and Co.) 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Co. send us a selection from their 
Christmas and New Year Cards. “Cards,” as our readers are 
probably aware, is an exceedingly elastic term, and includes a 
great variety of very pretty and tasteful objects, mostly, it is 
true, ornamental, but sometimes—as in the case of calendars— 
useful as well. There are illustrated hymns and texts, pictures 
of all sorts, landscapes, flower and fruit pieces. No one whu 
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examines these elegant specimens, which, numerous as they are, 
are but a few only of the great variety that appears in Messrs. 
Tuck’s catalogue, but will acknowledge that the way in which 
they have superseded the valentine of days gone by is an 
excellent example of the survival of the fittest. All ages and 
tastes will find something to please in this large series of 
“cards.” For children especially there is a “ Noah’s Ark,” with 
some well-drawn and well-coloured animals. 


From Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. we have also received a 
handsome collection of the same kind. Here the humorous 
element is especially well represented. Calendars with mottoes 
and texts are alsonumerous. Dickens and other popular writers 
furnish the mottoes and titles of these useful articles. 


ANNUALS AND CuristmAs NumBers.—Pears’ Annual, Yule-Tide, 
Vanity Fair Winter Number, Sampson Low’s Annual, the Belgravia 
Annual, the Queen Almanack, Phil May’s Illustrated Winter Annual, 
London Society, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, Monthly Packet, 
Girl’s Own Paper, Boy’s Own Paper, the Queen, Black and White, 
Zllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, the Road. 
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Abbott (A. V.), Electrical Transmission of seed TOY BVO cccocoscecceess (Low) 25/0 
Archwologica Oxoniensis 1892-95, 8vo.... ..(H. Frowde) 10/6 
Arrows of Song, 12mo ................. (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Balfour (A. B.), Twelve Hundred Waggon, 8v (E. Arnold) 16/0 
Beanlieu (A. L.), Israel among the Nations, cr 8v0........... {einemann) 7/6 
Benedetti (Count), Studies in Diplomacy, 8v0 ... (Heinemann) 10/6 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, translated a Ww. (H. Frowde) 7/6 
Bowring (J.), Matins and Vespers, Wak MND ccssncccvepboonscoetasanteast (P. Green) 3/0 
Branch (M. L. B.), The Kanter Girls, 8vo ... Downey) 6/0 
Broodment (J. F. H.), Adherent Pericardiu Baiiliére) 3/6 
Brooks (E. 8.), Great Men’s Sons, cr 8vo ...... Putnam) 5/0 
Brownlie (J.), H. “oer of the Karly Church, 18mo . 2/6 
Butterfield (W. A.), Chemistry of Gas Mannfact 9/0 
Crawfurd (0O.), Lyrical Verse, Elizabeth to Victoria, cr 8v0 (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Daniell (A. E.), London City Churches, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 























Davidson (J.), Fleet Street Eclogues, Second Series, 12mo ............ (J. Lane) 4/6 
Evans (W. H.), Short Sermons for the Seasons, 8vo ... 4/0 
Fieming (G.), For Plain Women Only, 12mo 3/6 
Friedberger (Dr.),'& Another, Pathology, &c. of Domest mals (Bailliére) 50/0 
Garnett (R.)., The Age of Dryden, cr 8V0 ......,..:cecesssecceee eoececceeseeceeces (Bell) 3/6 
Gilbert (E.), The Madonna and Child, 4t0..................e0eeeeses or & Page) 5/6 
Godley (A. D.), Socrates and Athenian Society, Cr 8VO...... reccccseceses (Seeley) 4/6 
Grant (B.), The Art of Living, OF SVO .......00...000.cocsccoscccccecessesscceoeees (Nutt) 7/6 





Gribble (J. D. B.), A History of the Deccan, Vol. I. roy 8vo ............(Luzae) 21/0 


Halsey (J.), The Spirit of Truth, and other Sermons, cr 8vo .. 






Hardwicke (H.), The Art of Living Long, cr 8v0_ ........csceeeeceeceeeee (Putnam) 4/0 
= (W. B.), Tafilet: a Journey of Exploration, 8vo......(W. Blackwood) 12/0 
arrison (C.), On the Common Chords: Verses, cr 870........sseeceeeeeeee (Innes) 4/6 


Gealy (Father) of Little Bray, Memories of, cr 8vo....... (Bentley) 6/0 


Hewlett (M.), Masque of Dead Florentines, 4t0..........cccccceeeeeverseeseeees (Dent) 3/6 
Hole (S. R.), A Little Tour in America, 8V0.............2:.cseesseeeeeees (E. Aroold) 16/0 
Horace: O es, A i, III. & IV., Epodes, trans. by J. H. Deazeley ...(Hrowde) 6/0 
Johnstone < E.), Ballads of Boy DME BORK, BGMO ccsccccesesecessorses (J. Lane) 2/0 
Kinealy (J. H.), Steam-Engines and Boilers, 800 ...........cceeccesesseeeeeees (Spon) 10/6 





Knight (A. L. % "A Mid of the Naval Brigade, cr 8vo (Warne) 2/6 
Lilley (A. G. Vv. ),and Another, Studies in Plant Form ...(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
Lindsay (W. M.), A Short Historical Latin Grammar, cr “8v0 .. (H. Frowde) 5/6 


Guce (M.), Handbook to Works of Tennyson, 12m0 ...........sseeseeceeseoeee (Bell) 6,0 
Masuccio, The Novellino, translated by W. G. Waters aonee & Bullen) 63/0 
Milner (V.), Bournemouth in Lung Troubles, er Svo_ ..,.......00......(Bailliére) 3/6 
Morris (R. H.), Chester (Diocesan His stories), 12mo..,.. (S.P.C.K.) 3/0 








Munro (R.), Rambles, &c., in Bosnia, 8Vo ..........++. vg SPC.) 12/6 
North (T.), English Bells and Bell Lore, NIIP) najsenssnospinvabnilaneckonmbeal (simpkin) 12/6 
Pemberton (T. E.), John Hare, Comedian, 1865-95, cr 8vo .... samme = 3/6 















Phillips (Mary K.), Handbook of German Literature, cr 8vo.. Bell) 3/6 
Prelooker (J.), Under the Czar and Queen Victoria, roy 16mo........ (ivisbet) 7/6 
Prothero (K. E.), Letters and Verses of A. P. Staniey, 1829-81, 8vo (Murray) 16/0 

Savage (J. A.), The One Great Voyage of Life, cr 8¥0 ...........000. (Partridge) 4/0 
Smith GJ.), Permavent Message of Kxodus, cr 8vo sahateies ....(Bemrose) 3/6 
Sport in Ladakh, Five Letters by “F. B.S. A.,” 4t0 .....cceeceesesceeees (H. Cox) 5/0 


Spurgeon (‘f.), Down to the Sea, roy 16mo. ..(Passmore) 3/6 
Stables (G.), Born to be a Sailor, cr Svo : (Simpkin) 5/0 
Sylva (Carmen), Legends from Riv rer and Mount: 1in, 8vo0 .(G, Allen) 6/0 
Taylor (T.), “ Gauges at a Glance,” 12M0  .........ccecsssessseseesescerceeseeees (Spon) 30 
Umber (G.), In My City Garden, cr 8vo0  ..........00008 (A. Gardner) 6/0 





Vachell (H, A.), Komance of Judge Retohum, Cr: Bvo ......ccccse..eseseas (Bentley) 6/0 
Venetian Art, 36 Reproductions of Pictures at New Gall lery, 4to...... (Blades) 63/0 
Wilson (H. W.), Ironclads in Action, 1855-1895, 2 SB 901k; BUD So scssncstcaceonce (Low) 30/0 














Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the pon ot on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is malted half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and S5 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLigNant’s Lisrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvursipE Pack, TWELVE Guineas, 








aod 210 10 0] Narrow Column wusessssererre £3 10 
£-PAGC wrccssscrerssssssrsereee 5 5 O} Half-Column 115 
Quarter-Page ccscsccsssssee 212 6| Quarter-Column .....-.ccccccsce 0 17 





CoMPaniEs, 
Outside Page ..rccccccrrrrcee £14 14 Of Inside Page csecceccesssrecsssrceree S12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


ro aco 





SCerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly. Wy 

Kingdom .., Por ry a oe BL 8 6 seeeeO 14 3 cere 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, Awerica, France, Germany, India, 

China, &.... ot eS he vee eee LO BireeeeO 15 SirooeeO 7 8 








“LIBERTY”|“LIBERTY” 


YULE-TIDE YULE - TIDE 
GIFTS. GIFTS. 
NOVEL, QUAINT, DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, 
UNIQUE, CONTAINING 


AND 274 Illustrations of Exclusive Novelties 
INEXPENSIVE. ! suitable for Dainty Presents, 


INSPECTION INVITED. Post-free on application. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
A USEFUL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT IS A BOX 


OF 


VESTAL VINOLIA SOAP. 


PDISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
| simulated neuralgia, aud nervous depres- 
| sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
| of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


| by the use of proper glasses. 
STRAINED Sre 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S,, &. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











VISION. 








A Collection of Saki Bottles, Bowls, 
EX H : B } T | O N Vases, Rice Pots, Sweetmeat Plates, 


OF and other Examples of the Village 


J A P A N E S E Pottery of Japan, made in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, 
POTTERY. 


Nagoya, Tokio, and Nagasaki. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Styne eo 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
_ Factory—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


HRIST 











COLLEGE, BRECON. 
There will be a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 15th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. R. H. CHAMBERS, Head-Master. 








XUM 
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SO EFFICACIOUS 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, &e. 


The Latest Appliances and Methods 
of ‘Treatment. 


HOT 
MINERAL SPRINCS 
oF BATH 


THE PROPERTY OF 
THE CORPORATION). 


A Pamphlet, Recent Letters from Patients, 
Free of Manager of the Baths, Baru. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MALK. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farmiug, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1896. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium ; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8. OAKR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principa} 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
sum Teeewed in 1894 ... £393,622,400. 


ee 


S FRIDESWIDE’S, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS, — 
e SOUND EDUCATION for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands on gravel ia its own grounds. Good class-rooms, Bedrooms divided ioto 
cubicles, Games, Experienced Headmistress, holding University Honours 
French Resident. Reference is kindly p rmitted to Miss Maitland, Principal of 
Somerville College, Oxford.—For terms, apply to HEADMISTRKESs3, 





ARIS. — 20bis Rue de Chartres, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

—Mademoiselle HEIM (diplomée) and her Sister (French Protestants) 
receive into their house THREK GIRLS. In addition to the home lessons, 
Mdlle. Heim, takes her Girls to Lectures (Conférences) by Professors at the 
Sorbonne, the Louvre, and elsewhere. Galleries, Museums, and places of 
interest in the neizhb sourhood of Paris are often visited.—References permitted 
to Sir Edward and Lady Sullivan, 8 Palmeira Square. Brighton; The Hon. Mrs. 
Monson, Mulgrave House, Fulham ; ; Monsieur le Pasteur Paul Sabatie Ys 
Chantégrillet, | prés Crest, Dréme; and Mdile, Sophie Godet, Directrice de |’ Ecole 
Supérieare de jeunes filles, Lausanne.—Full particul: ars can be given by Miss 
BURT, 54 Belsize Park Gar dens, N.W. 





ISS LOUISA - DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

TURE and kindred subjects. Sne will be glad to hear from any who would 

like to join the Home Students’ Literary Reacing Society. 143 King Henry’s 
toad, London, N.W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanchurst. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JAN UARY. 23rd.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
for BOYS under 13. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRUS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistress: Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge.—Profes:ors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., Emil Keich, Dr. Jur, 
MM. Larpent and Pradeau, Herren, Loman and Gottheimer, &c. Large 
gymnasium, tennis, swimming, riding. —Prospectus on application. 





IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE. 
MEN, — Exceptional opportunities for Accomplishments and Foreigu 
Languages, Students prepared for Examinations if desired. Every home c m- 
fort, with individual care and atteution; healthy neigabourhood, gravel soil, 
large house, tennis ground, gymnasium, Moderate Fees.—Address, P KINCIPAL, 
Upton House, Upton, near Slough, 


T GEORG E’S HOS PI f A BE, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—London and Couuty Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
TimoTtHy HoumEs, Esq. 





K.G. 5 Treasurers, 
C. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


EADMASTER of ENDOWED SCHOOL in Eastern 

Counties is willing to receive a few SONS of GENTLEMEN at £35 per 

annum. All the usual advantayes of a Public Schvol are offered.—Address, 
“ H 204,” at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





PRCEATOR ” (filed, but not perfect) from 1877 to date. 
6d. per 50 Numbers, Also several years’ “GUAKDIAN,’— 
RECTOR: Checkendon, Reading. 


ILL THOSE who are planning their Christmas 

pleasures HELP 7(0 SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN to have a 

TREAT.—Contributions received by Rev. E. V. EYRE, Holy Redeemer Church, 
Olerkenwell, or SISTER-IN-CHARGH, 21 Wilmington Square, W.O. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 
from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; Catalogues, 6d.—GEURGE L. RIDGE, Secretary. 


warr™: 5 TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 


Mss. AND OTHER MATTER 
Miss NIGHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.c. 





s. per ‘Thousand Words, or 3}d. ‘per Sheet. 





| 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tious. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. siaseiait M.A., Head- Master. 





1 TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Publie Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES,—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 

STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and ‘Lhree Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 

Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 


ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELt, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Govervess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking se1, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress Of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. Escort January 9th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








F\REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES —Princ pal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENOE 
THURSDAY, January 16th, 1896. Prospectuses on application. 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 








T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Terms from Fifty Guineas. Education on High School 
system. Large house, private (licensed) chapel, tennis-ground, playing-field. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Mic hael’ s, Bognor, Sussex. N.B.— 
This ‘School is in connection with Lancing College. 


\DUCATION. —A few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 

every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 

to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Colonel Swiney, 

and Parents of Pupils.—‘*D, C. L,” Laue’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London, 


EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods. 

Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 

Manager with Colonial experience. Religious teaching, undenomipational. 

Present numbers, 30, Visits invited.—Apply to J. H, BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 














OSTEBELLE, HYERES, S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A,, has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming winter.—Villa Les Rossi gnols, 


oS & 0 8.0.0 & 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION. MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, F lestwood. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establizhment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders ; small 

strong staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
playground, and workshop, 








preanga 
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ECONDHAND BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Secondhand books would probably be much more often employed as gifts if it 
were felt that fresh and attractive copies could easily be found. No. 549 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, just published, contains 
a collection of books, which from being either fresh in their original cloth or in 
good bindings, and from their wide variety (especially in History and Bio- 
graphy), are exceptionally suitable for this purpose. 





A copy will be sent post-free on application to— 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; or, 37 Piccadilly, W. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £20,000 FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE SIOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE, £172} per CENT. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to SELL by TENDER £20,000 of FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of “The South 
Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.’ 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of January, 1896. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £172} money for each £100 Deben- 
ture Stock. By Order, 


FRANK BUSJ, Secretary. 
Offices, 709a Old Kent Road, S.E, 
December 7th, 1895. 





—_—— AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1895. 


On Tuesday, December 24th, Special Trains will be run from Willesden 
Junction at 2.55 p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, principal Stations on the 
‘Trent Valley Line, and Stafford, in advance of the 2.45 p.m. ordinary train from 
Euston; and from Euston at 4.25 p.m. for Coventry and Birmingham. 

The Night Irish Mail, due to leave Euston at 8.20 p.m., will 
not leave until 9.5 p.m. The Mail Steamer for Kingstown will wait the 
arrival of the Train at Holyhead. 

The 12.0 night Train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 5.15 a.m. 
on Wednesday, December 25th, will be extended from Warrington to Kendal and 
Carlisle as on ordinary week days, 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.15 a.m. for 
Northampton, Rugby, Birmingham, Stafford, Stoke, Crewe, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Chester, Ireland, Lancaster, Carlisle, Edinburgh, Glaszow, &c. The 
ordinary Sundav service of trains will be in operation. 

On Bank Holiday, Thursday, December 26th, the Express Trains 
usually leaving London (Kuston) at 12.0 noon and 4.0 p,m. will not be run, 
passengers will be conveyed by the 12,10 p.m. and 4.10 p.m, trains respectively. 
The 4.30 p.m., London (Euston) to Birmingham and Wolverhampton, will also 
‘be discontinued, and passengers will be conveyed by the 50 pm. train, except 
those for Market Harboro’, Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, &c., who must travel 
by the 3.0 p.m. train from Euston, The 8,20 p.m., Euston to Tring, will not run. 
Numerous residential trains in the neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns 
will not be run. 

The Up and Down Dining Saloons between London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester will not be run on Bank Holiday, but the Corridor Dining Car trains 
between London and Edinburgh and Glasgow will be run as usnal, 

For further particulars, see Special Notices issned by the Company. 

London, December, 1895, FRED, HARRISON, General Manager. 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
) | pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS 


ODONTO 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vesse's 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 





THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on the s.s. ‘ Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dean Farrar, Professor Saycr, and Dr. CUNNINGHAM 
Geikiz. Fare includes return ticket to Marseilles, via 
Calais, and Thirty Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure :— 
December 20th, January 21st, February 21st, March 30th. 
Particularsfrom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF SUITABLE BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS IS KEPT IN STOCK 
IN THE SHOW ROOMS. 


A FULL AND REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





A Selection of Good Editions of French and German 
Standard Authors in Leather Bindings, 
is also kept in stock. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT IS A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE LIBRARY. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
AND AT BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE CARLYLE CENTENARY. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL possess the only Coiplete 
Copyright Editions of the Works of Thomas Carlyle. A 
Catalogue of the various Editions, with prices and particu- 
lars, will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’'S WORKS. 


Sartor Resartus. With Por-| The Life of Schiller and 
trait of Thomas Carlyle. | Examination of his Works. With 


2 Portrait. 
as Revolution : - Latter-Day Pamphlets. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters, Wilhelm Meister. , 
and Speeches. With Portrait of Life of John Sterling. 
Oliver Cromwell. H With Portrait. 


History of Frederick the 
reat. 


Translations from 
Mu-wus, Tieck, aud Richter. 


The Early Kings of Nor- 
wars Essays on the Portraits of 
nox. 











On Heroes and Hero-| 
Worship, and the Heroic in His-! 
tory. 


Past and Present. 


Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 34 vols, demy 8vo, red cloth, £15 3s. Separate vols., 9s. and 7s. 6d, each. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


In 20 vols. crown 8vo, blue cloth, £8. Separate vols,, 8s. each. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 20 vols. crown 80, green cloth, £2 10s. Separate vols., 2s. 6d. each. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
In 37 vols. small crown 8vo, red cloth, £1 17s. Separate vols., 1s. each. 
In sets of 37 vols. bound in eighteen, £1 17s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 








OLIVER BRO8., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


stand these remedies. 
treatment has failed to 


them. 


in their administration. 








[ NITY is strength may indeed be 

said with regard to Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment, for when used together, they are remarkable 
in their effects upon disease. 
born the symptoms may be, they cannot long with- 
All sufferers, whom other 


celebrated Ointment, which will strengthen and cure 
The Pills recommend themselves to the 
attention of allsufferers. No injurious consequences 
can result from their use; 


dyspepsia und chronic constipation, the most bene- 
ficial effects have been, and always must be, obtained 
from the wholesome power exe:ted by these purify- | 
ing Pills over the dize-tion. ¢ 


CCIDENTS ro LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000. 
Compensation Paid ... .. ... £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


No matter how stub- 


relieve, should try the 


no mistake can be made 
In indigestion, confirmed 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOSSSS SS SOSHSSSSSOOSSSOSHOSSSOSSOSOSOSOOOOOSD 


Novels. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 
FRANCE. 19th Thousand, now ready, cloth, 6s. 

THE MAN IN BLACK. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d, 

THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. Seventh 
Edition, 6s. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. Second Edition, 6s. 
THE IRON PIRATE, Third Edition, 5s, 
THE SEA WOLVES. Second Edition, 6s. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. Second Kaition, 1s, 4d. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 1s. 4d. (Form- 
ing the New Volume of Oassell’s Pocket Library. 











BY 
ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


OLD MAIDS AND YOUNG. Now ready, 6s. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. Just published, 6s. 


BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE WHITE SHIELD. Just published, 6s. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID BALFOUR, 
Vol. I.—Kuipnarrep. 48th Thousand, 6s, 
Vol. I1.—Catriowa. 25th Thousand, 6s. 

TREASURE ISLAND. 62nd Thousand, 3s. 6d. 

THE ye OF BALLANTRAE. 32nd Thou- 

sand 

THE WRECKER. 27th Thousand, 6s. 

THE BLACK ARROW, 28th Thousand, 3s, 6d. 

ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, Second 


Edition, 6s. 
A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY. 6s. 


BY Q. 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s. 
FAIRY-TALES FAR AND NEAR, 33s. 6d. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 17th Thousand, 5s, 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 11th Thousand, 5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. Second Edition, 5s. 
“TI SAW THREE SHIPS.”’ Second Edition, 5s. 
=. ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN, 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. _5s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. Second Edition, Se 


BY FRANK STOCKTON. | 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 
Fourth Edition, 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS, 5s. 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 46th Thousand, 6s. 


BY RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES, 100th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


FATHER STAFFORD. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 





























BY 
JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 


THE HISPANIOLA PLATE, 6s. 


BY J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


THE AVENGER OF BLOOD. 3s, 6d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


TINY LUTTRELL. 6s. 


BY L. T. MEADE. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. 3s. 6d. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 3s. ~ 


BY W. CLARK ‘RUSSELL. 


LIST, YELANDSMEN! A Romance of Incident. 6s. 




















Science. 


THE 


CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


CHARLES LYELL AND 


MODERN GEOLOGY. By Rev. Professor T. G. 
Bonney, F.R.S. 3s, 6d. 


THE HERSCHELS AND 


MODERN ASTRONOMY, By Miss Aenes M. 
CLERKE. 33, €d. 


JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. His 


Life and Work. By W. A. SHENSTONE, Science 
Master in Clifton College. 3s, 6d. 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., 


AND THE RISE OF ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 
By Ciements R. Marxuan, C.B., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society. 3s. 6d, 


JOHN DALTON AND THE 


RISE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Sir 
Henry FE. Roscor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR 


PLANET. By the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.RS., 
&c. With Coloured Plates, Maps, and other 
Illustrations. 31s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE SUN. 


By Sir Rosert §, Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S, 
With 8 Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations, 
2ls, 


THE STORY OF THE 


HEAVENS. By Sir Rosent S, BALL, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and Wood 
Engravings. 12s, 6d. 


STAR-LAND. By Sir Roserr 


8S. Baty. Dlustrated. 6s. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE 


SERVICE OF MAN. With upwards of 950 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 


By R. M.Watmstey, D.Sc. Illustrated. 10s, 6d, 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 


HOW, WHERE, AND WHEN TO FIND AND 
IDENTIFY THEM. By R. Kearton, Author 
of ‘‘ Birds’ Nests, Eggs, aud Egg-Collecting.”’ 
With an Introduction by Dr. BowpLER Suarpr. 
Containing nearly 130 Illustrations of Nests, 
Eggs, Young, &c., in their Natural Situations 
and Surroundings from Photographs by C. 
Kearton. 2ls. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 


ANIMALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Henry 
ScHERREN, F.Z.S., Author of ** Ponds and Rock 
Pools.” With 13 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. 7s. 6d. 





Gift-Books. 
ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. Murray 
Sm th). Illustrated by H. M. Paget and W. 
Hatherell, R.I. With a Preface by the Dean OF 
WESTMINSTER, and a Chapter on the Abbey Build. 
ings by J. T. MicKLETHWAITE, F.8.A. 63s. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART.” With 
about 400 choice Illustrations, 14 beautiful 
jeg cr Photogravures, and a Series of Full- 
Page Plates, 21s, [Yearly Volume. 


CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY. Containing 240 Portraits 
of Celebrated Men and Womenof the Day. With 
Brief Memoirs and Facsimile Autographs. 6s. 


SCOTLAND, PICTURESQUE AND 
TRADITIONAL. A Pilgrimage with Staff and 
a By G. E, Erretopp, Fully [llus- 
trated, 6s. 


PICTORIAL NEW ZEALAND. With 
Preface by Sir W. B. Prercevat, K.C.M.G., 
Agent-General for New Zealand, Illustrated 
thronghout, 63, 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES OF WAR 
a ae By ArcuiBaLpD Forses. Third 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. T. 
Trait, D.C.L. VolIV. From the Accession of 
James I, to the Death of Queen Anne. 17s. 


THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. By 
GEORGE AvuGusTUS Sata, Author of “ Things I 
have Seen, and People I have Known,” “The 
Life — Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” 
&e. 21s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
y C. A. Fyrrr, M A., late Fellow of the Uni- 
8 College, Oxford. Cheap Edition, 10s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. Giving the Derivation, 
Source or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that have a Tale to Tell. Entirely 
New Edition, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE SEA. An 
entirely New and Original’ Work. Edited by 
Q. With contributions by Eminent Authorities 
With Illustrations by Leading Artists of the 
Day. Yearly Volume, 93. 








For Young People. 
BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY; or 


the Victoria Cross, its Heroes aud their Valour, 
By D.H. Parry With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FOR GLORY AND RENOWN. By D. 
pS ae With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 


AN OLD BOY’S YARNS. By Harotp 
Avery. With 8 Plates, 3s. 6d. 


WITH CLAYMORE AND BAYONET. 


By Colonel Percy Groves. With 8 Plates, 5s. 


FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR. 
Retold by Q, Author of *‘ Dead Man’s Kock,” 
“‘The Splendid Spur,” &. 3s, 6d, 


THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram 


Mitrorp, Author of “ The — 's Assegai,”’ ‘‘ The 


Gun-Runner,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS 


VOLUME. With Pictures on nearly every 
page, together with 6 Full-page Coloured Plates. 
Boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s, 


“ BO-PEEP” YEARLY VOLUME. 
A Treasury for the Little Ones, with original 
Stories and Verses by the best Authors. Lilus- 
trated with Pictures on nearly every page, and 
a series of 4 Coloured Plates. Boards, 2s. 6d; or 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


‘“‘CHUMS” YEARLY VOLUME. With 
12 colonred and tinted Plates, and over 1,000 
Pictures, Cloth, 8s, 


THE PATH IN THE RAVINE. By 


E.S. Exuis. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 
THE YOUNG RANCHERS. By E.S. 


Exits. I lustrated, 2s. 6d. 








Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of nearly One Thousand Volumes, suitable 
for Presentation, will be sent post-free to any address. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN SPORT. 





ON MONDAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: 


A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba 
to Libombo. 
By FREDERICK VAUGHAN KIRBY, F.Z.S. (Maqaqamba). 


With Photogravure Portrait, numerous Illustrations by Charles 
Whymper, and a Map. 


One Volume, large demy 8vo, 590 pp., 25s, 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


Part I—KRANTZ AND KLOOF.—Reepsuck anp SMALL-GamE SHOoTING—SpPorRT 
at *SIHLANHLANA’S—Busu-Pia Hunrina—Busu-Drivine—Busu-Buck Huntina— 
Koopoo-HuntinG@ on THE Hitts—BurraLo-HuntTInG—LEOPARDS AND THEIR Hapits— 
HuntTine THE Hiti-LEoParp. 

Part IL—THE BUSH-VELDT.—BLve-WILpEBEESTE Huntring—HunNTING THE 
SaBLE ANTELOPE—T'HE GIRAFFE AND ITs Hasirs—GiRAFrE-Hunring—THE Low- 
Country Lrorparps— Lions AND THEIR Hasirs— Lion-HuNTING— SELECTION OF 
Rirites, AND Hints UsEFuL OR OTHERWISE. 


APPENDIX.—Tue Fauna or tue KauLtAmBpA—Lisomspo Huntrina-VELpr—Ex- 
PLANATORY NOTES UPON THE FoRMATION AND PRONUNCIATION OF NarivE Worps IN 
THE Swazi TONGUE. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Dr. vi COLLIS BRO WN 2's CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘Is prescribed by scores of + an Ja practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, "aid it not supply a want and fill a place. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’ S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott: 
SoLre ManuractuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C, In Bottles, 1s, 123d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A 2 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c¢., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


ars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and-15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


Just published, New Catalogues containing Lists 
of the Best New Books and the Standard Books on 
most Subjects nearly all offered at a discount of 25 
per cent. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are 
executed the same day.—TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
Discount Booksellers, 143 Oxford Street, London, W., 
and 68 Sloane Street, Lonaon, S.W. 








Edinburgh and London. 











Catalogues post-free. 











Cloth, 2s. 6d, post-free. 
HEUMATISM AND SCIATICA: 


their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By 
JouHN H. CLarkKE, M.D. London: James Epps and 
= (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 
Street. 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 16851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on cae uprelte on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on thes eee monthly balances, when not drawn 

iow £ 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 





GOLD MEDAL, 1878, 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


FRIEND OR RIVAL. By 


EvizabetH NEAL, Author of ‘‘ Coming of Age,” 
‘* My Brother Basil,’’ &c. 2 vols, 


THE SPORT OF STARS. 


By ALGERNON GissinG, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” ‘*A Village Hampden,” &c. 2 vols. 


EGERIA. By Lily Thick- 


NESSE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE 


By OC. G. Furtey Smitu, Author of “ Quixote 
the Weaver.” 2 vols. 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. 


Bramston, Author of “Apples of Sodom,” &, 
2 vols. 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Rosins, Author of “A False Position,” 
“The Ides of March,” &c. 2 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBORGUGH STREET. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror DECEMBER. 
Mr. BaLrour SEEN From A Distance. By Norman 


Hapgood. 

TuHE SECONDARY EpvucaTion Report. By Professor 
Massie. 

Lorp DUNRAVEN AND THE Cup. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, 


THE ARCHZOLOGIST, By Pro- 


By 


Proressor SAYCE v. 
fessor A. A. Bevan. 

Tue New SITUATION IN 
Demetrius C. Boulger. 

SacERpDoTALisM. By Francis Peek. 

MUNICIPAL Fire Insurance. By Robert Donald. 

Tracuers. By Herbert Spencer. 


THE Far East. 


BERTHELOT AND HIS FRIEND Renan. By Albert 
D. Vandam, 
Muscat. By J. Theodore Bent. 


Puysics anp SocioLogy. By W. H. Mallock. 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Fal Dozen. 


4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an —— 
light Dinner Wine, or for usin 
with or without water. The Pisce 138. 7s, 60, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 225., 26s., 30s., 368,, 42s. per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND €O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (TkEa-11keF). 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Soup In PackETs anpD Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London, 





_ 


68. 9s. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. With an Etched Portrait 


by William Strang, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. Also 125 Copies on hand-made paper. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

**The book is, on the one hand, a new revelation of a most lovable personality, and, on the other, it abounds in passages of the most charming prose— 

personal, descriptive, humorous, or all three; altogether a picture of a character and surroundings that have never before been brought together since Britons took 

to writing books and travelling across the seas. The Vailima Letters are rich in all the varieties of that charm which have secured for Stevenson the affection of 
many others besides ‘ journalists, fellow-novelists, and boys.’ ’—Times. 


A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. [Edited by S. Bartne-Gounp, and 


Illustrated by the Students of the Birmingham Art School. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
A collection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a number which are little known. The book contains many illustrations, borders, &c., by the 
Birmingham students under the superintendence of Mr. Gaskin, and Mr. Baring-Gould has added numerous notes. This book and the next have been printed in a 
spacial heavy type by Messrs, Constable. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H. C. Brxcuine, M.A., and Illustrated by 


Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has designed several illustrations, 
and the cover, A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it contains by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time, 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by 8. Bartnc-GouLp. With 


numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. [Second Edition. 
This volume consists of some of the old English stories which have been lost to sight, and they are fully illustrated by Mr. Bedford. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E.L.S. Horssurcn, B.A. With Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. Grancer, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of 


Philosophy at University College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author has attempted to delineate that group of beliefs which stood in close connection with the Roman religion, and among the subjects treated are 
Dreams, Nature, Worship, Roman Magic, Divination, Holy Places, Victims, &c, Thus the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a contribution to folk-lore and 
comparative psychology. 


THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, AND SANDERSON. By 


IZAAK WALTON. With an Introduction by Vernon Biacksurn, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kentz. With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble College, Ireland Professor at Oxford, Author of “The Life of John Keble.” Illustrated by 


R. Anning Bell. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; padded French morocco, 5s. 
A new edition of a famous book, illustrated and printed in black and red, uniform with the “ Imitation of Christ.” 


EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By W. M. Fuiinvers Perris, D.C.L. With 120 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the Papyri, and Edited, with Notes, by W. M. Frrnpers 


PETRIE, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Part II. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS MORE. By W.H. Hurron, M.A., Author of “ William Laud.” 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of “ The Bible and Inspiration,” &e. With 








Portrait, crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘Cuny. With a Portrait, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. gd 


SOUTH AFRICA: its History and its Future. By W. Bast Worsrotp, M.A. With a Map, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: its Originand Development. ByJ.S. SuHeptock. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE: 


a Socialistic Defence of some Ancient Institutions. By C. J. SHEBBEARE, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. | 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. A New Romance. By Marie Coreuu, Author of “ Barabbas,” 


“ A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ninth Edition. 


A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Crirrorp, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 6s 


“Mrs, Clifford is always original and always clever; in ‘A Flash of Summer’ she is both in a high degree. The story is full of dramatic interest; the 
characters are vivid und well drawn, Altogether it is full of pathos, full of passion, and full of power.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The early part of the book is really splendid. A most noteworthy production.’—Atheneum. [Second Edition in the press, 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Antnony Horn, Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner 


of Zenda,” “The God in the Car.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
NOEMI: a Romance of the Cave-dwellers. By 8. Barinc-Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” “In 


the Roar of the Sea,” &c. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“‘The setting is novel, historically instructive,‘and strikingly picturesque. The closing scene, with a background which is lurid with intense local colour, is 
dramatic as heart could desire.’’—Times, 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Givsert Parker, Author of “Pierre and his 


People,” “ When Valmond came to Pontiac.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manvitte Feyy, Author of “The Vicar’s Wife,” ‘A Double 





Knot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN: a Saviour of Society. By J. Mactaren Cospan, Author of 
“The Red Sultan,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 


** An unquestionab'y interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out to be the most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one character at 
Jeast who has in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever exhaling the sweet savour of the unexpected.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The tale is exquisitely told, and has sufficient romance worked into it to captivate readers.”—Scotsman, 


THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H.G. We ts, Author of “The Time Machine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE KING OF ALBERIA: a Romance of the Balkans. By L. Datnrrey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of Adventure. By Ciive Pumtmrrs Woottzy, Author 


of *‘ Snap,” Editor of “ Big Game Shooting.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a story of amateur pugilism and chivalrous adventure, written by an author whose books on sport are well known. 


THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Anaus Evan Apzorr. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE AND “BOOK GAZETTE” SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MR; WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
CORREGGIO: 


His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By CORRADO RICCI. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo, with 16 Photogravures, 21 Full-page Plates in 
Tint, and 190 other Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. net. 


*,* There is also a Special Edition printed on Japanese Vellum, 
limited to 75 copies for England, with duplicates of the Photo- 
gravure Plates on India Paper. Price on application. 


The TIMES.--‘' The best: book that has ever been written upon Correggio...... 
We cannot hope to do more than to indicate the wealth of material contained in 
this large volume. Enough to say that it puts the study of Correggio once for 
all upon a sound footing.” 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, & his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL, Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
With 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Illustrations in the Text, In 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, £2 2s. net. 
A few copies of the EDITION DE LUXE (printed on Japanere vellum, with 
India proof duplicates of the Photogravures), £12 12s, net, are still on sale. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By Count 


BENEDETTI, With a Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. Trans- 


lated from the French of ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND DELIGHT. 


From the Works of Coventry Patmore. Passages selected by ALICE 
MEYNELL. With Portrait in Photogravure after tho Picture by J. 8S. 
Sargent, A.R.A. Feav. 8vo, 5s, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“If we must have a Laureate, there is no 
one better fitted for the po-t than Mr. Patmore.” 


ESSAYS. By Arruur CuristorueR Benson, 


M.A., of Eton College. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—“ We welcome a new literary critic of 
distinction in Mr. A. ©, Benson His fine essay on Gray s'ands very well a 
comparison with Matthew Arnold’s, He has real refinement of insight and 
jvdgment, and he is, we repeat, to be welcomed as a new literary critic of 
distinction.” 


New Novels. 
DR. NORDAD’S NOVEL. 


A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By Max 
Norpav, Author of “ Degeneration,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACK AND WHITE.—* Max Nordau has admirable command of Janguage; 
his phraseology is bold and concise, The few actors in the comedy are vigorous 
and litelike. Decidedly ‘A Comedy of Sentiment’ is one of the few books that 
command attention.” 


‘““THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By 


STerHEeN Crane. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s, 6d. net. | Pioneer Series. 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—*“ This is not merely a remarkable book, it is 
arevelation. One feels that, with perhaps one or two exceptions, all previous 
descriptions of modern wartare have been the merest abstractions. Here we 
have a warm, living, concrete reality, the palpitating breathing organism of 
fighting. Mr. Crane’s language is as remarkable as his treatment of his subject. 
He writes as if he had not only seen, but felt, each incident and emotion which 
he dezcribes.” 

MISS HOLDSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH 


EATEN. By Annie E. Howtpswortu, Author of “Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” Crown 8vo, 63, 
The GLASGOW HERALD,—“ Worked out with great skill and success......The 
story is powerfully told.” 


“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. Kearny, 


Author of ‘A Mariage de Convenance.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We say it deliberately that there are very 
very few novels of our time that bear so unmistakably the grip of the master- 
hand as ‘ Herbert Vanlennert.’” 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


CORRUPTION. By Percy Wuirs, Author of 
** Mr. Bailey Martin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" More than fulfils the brilliant promise of ‘ Mr. 
Bailey Martin,’” 
SECOND EDITION. 


MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. 


WILLIAM Epwarkps TIREBUCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. y 

The TIMES.—“ Since Mrs, Gaskell wrote her ‘Mary Barton’ we have sern 

no more interesting novel on the condition of the working classes, Mr. Tirebuck 
is thoroughly master of his subject,” 


THE NEW PIONEER. 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. 


By Wituiam J. Locke, Author of “ At the Gate of Samaria.” Cloth, 
3s, net ; paper, 2s. 6d, net. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF STEPNIAK’S NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG. A Study 


of Two Tzars. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s, 6d. 


HYDE PARK FROM DOMESDAY BOOK 
TO DATE. By Joun Asutow. Illustrated by the Author. 


**Mr. Ashton tells us practically all that is to be known about Hyde Park...... 
He gives us a series of pictures and illustrative extracts which allow us to get 
a glimpse of what Londoners have been doing with themselves during the past 
eighteen hundred years or so.”—Standard, 


MR. LOWE’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANOE. 


A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots 


of Frederick the Great. By CuarLes Lowe. Illustrated by G. M. Pater. 
son. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 

“In Mr. Lowe, whese first story is an admirable piece of work, we have a very 
welcome addition to the new school of historical romanc2, though be rewinds 
us less of any of bis contemporaries than of his distinguished predecessor...... 
Mr. Lowe has found a subject quite after the heart of the great master (Sir 
Walter Scott)......The book is rich in dramatic force and truth, and noc less rich 
in narrative vivacity.”—Daily Crronicle, 


Imperial 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE GREEN MAN: a Fairy Tale. 


By F. M. ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ Through Green Glasses,” &c, Illustrated by 
Brinsley le Fanu. 


“A delightful little tale, worked out with a wonderful delicacy and sprightli- 
ness.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHADOWS ON LOVE’S DIAL. By the 


QuEEN OF Roumania (Carmen Sylva), Translated by HELEN WoLrFr. 





DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





LY THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.OD., F.R.S.E. 


HOR: SUBSECIVZ. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. Sixth Edition, 


with Portrait by James Faed, Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. Il. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fifteenth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. Ill. JOHN LEECH. Sixth Edition, with Portrait 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS 
ISABELLA AND JANE: OUTLINES. By E. T. M‘Laren. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. Also Fourth Edition, with 
3 Portraits, small 4to, 5s. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 








LIVERPOOL aND LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS... .. ws ws ws we se £8,690,934, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Gash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 
Apply for Prospectus. 


Heap OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








| ai ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... wo sas ane 


1848, 


£20,000,000 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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Messrs, Archibald Constable and Co.’s List. 





THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say 
J f t qualities—movement and fullness; movement which makes other novels scem slow i 

fallness beside which the most Jaboured are thin. This story is full of living people and living subjects. Apart from all literar om hone & seers 
fine spirit which makes a big and wholesome book out of all sorts of life, ana leaves you with the feeling that, come what ma; 


“It has to a superb degree Mr. Meredith’s two 


world.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“*We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s 


e plot is excellently conceived, and so far, excellently carried out. There is no necessi 
farther..,...But for this and for presentation to all the various characters who crowd Mr. Meredith’s brilliant canvas, we send our readers to the book ites va 


that he has given us a masterpiece in the book published to-day.”"—Daily News. 


y gifts, here is that vitality and 
>it is an amazingly interesting 


to follow it 
‘Standard 





THE KEY OF 


THE PACIFIC: 


The Nicaragua Canal. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Large demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“Few men are better qualified than Mr. Archibald Colquhoun to deal with the large questions of maritime commerce and international relations involved in 
the long contemplated project......the Nicaragua Oanal. _ Mr. Colquhoun devotes a series of most instructive chapters to the exhaustive consideration of the 
numerous and important questions—historical, commercial, financial, geographical, mechanical, and international—which are connected with this ‘Key of the 


Pacific.’ A repertory at once copious and authoritative.”—Times. 





REGENERATION: 


a Reply to Max Nordau. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


“Its chief value lies in its destructive criticism of Nordau’s system, and the skill with which the author joins issue with his antagonist. As a reply to Nordau, 
“ Regeneration ’ is not only marked by conspicuons ability and a learning almost as wide as that of the original work...... ample justice is done to all that is good in 


* Degeneration,’ and no unnecessary zeal is shown in hunting up the author’s foolish statements. 


But, writing quietly, soberly, and dispassionately, the anonymous 


author has produced a reply which deserves the attention of all who have been inclined to set too much store on ‘ Degeneration,’ or those who would fain find a way 


out of the pessimism into which it leads. This they will find in * Regeneration.’ 


It is an admirable piece of work, and deserves to be widely read.””—Scotsman, 





THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN 
MAUNDEVILE, KT. 


Being his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the Way to Jerusalem, and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and Countries. 
Edited and profusely illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT. 
With 139 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“«Mr. Layard’s illustrations are in a delightfully humorons vein.’’—Daily News. 
“ A brilliant and substantial volume, The drawings are full of fancy and imagination.” —Globe. 





LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 


By A. E. DANIELL. 


With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. 


Imperial 8vo, 6s, 





THE WATERLOO 


CAMPAIGN, 1815. 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 
Fourth Edition, crown §Svo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Portraits of Generals, 15 Maps and Plans, 5s. net. 
‘The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for a soldier or for a general reader; and its appearance in the handy and well 


printed volume in which it is now issued will be welcome to many.”—Scotsman. 


“Many books have been written upon this fertile theme, but it is doubtful if a more faithful and comprehensive account has ever been given to the world, 
and for this reason we welcome its reappearance in a fourth Edition.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It is charmingly written, is graphic, yet precise, and abundantly witnesses to the author’s most strenuous endeavour to do justice to everyone who took 


part in that great conflict.”—Burmingham Post. 





A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman Gale. First and| The PASTON LETTERS (1422-1509). Edited by James 


Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s, each vol. 
‘There is the same fine true touch, like the touch of the artist who carves a 
perfect cameo, in all of them (some verses), and the same sprightly and gentle 
daughter, as of a happy heart breathing through all.”—Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION. 
The ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin 


Conway. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 
‘© A high place among these books of climbing, which appeal to many who can- 
not climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume, 
* The Alps from End to End,’ ’—Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: a Chapter in the Exploration 


of Arctic Europe. By AvuByN TreEvoR-BattTyF, F.L.S., F.ZS., &c. 
With Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 

“ His book will take and keep an authoritative position...... A modest and un- 
varnished picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the English name. 
‘Ought to be secure of a welcome from a very large number of readers......The 
story is told in a delghtfully simple and spontaneous manner...... Mr. Trevor- 
Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.”— 
Times, 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as Seen in his Works and 
Correspondence, By JOHN CHARL¥KS TARVER. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
“ An enthusiastic but also critical account of the life and letters of Gustave 
Flaubert.”—Mr, W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, 
“A capable and painstaking study of the mau and literary movement he 
represents...... ”— Standard, 


‘The MOGUL EMPERORS of HINDUSTAN. By Edward 
S. Hotpen, LL.D. With a Chapter by Sir W. W. Hunter. Lilustrated, 
lar-e crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** Dr. Holden bas done good service in collecting such obscure and unfamiliar 
material within the compass of a single volume, and illustrating it with these 
dainty reproductions of Hindu pictorial art.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Dr. Holden has devoted much pains and labour and much scholarly apprecia- 
tion of his materials to the production of this interesting and attractive volume,” 


te SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
MY JAPANESE WIFE. ByClive Holland. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 


cloth, 2s. 
** A most charming book. It is unlike anything else that we have ever met 
with...... it would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight.”— 
Literary World. 





GaIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 3 vols. feap, 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 

“One of the monuments of English historical scholarship that needs no 
commendation.” —Manchester Guardian, 

“This edition, which was first published some twenty years ago, is the standard 
edition of these remarkable historical documents, and contains upwards of 400 
letters in addition to those published by Frere in 1823. The reprint is in three 
small and compact volumes, and should be welcome to students of history as 
giving an important work in a convenient form.”—Scotsman, 

** Unquestionably the standard edition of these curious literary relics of an 
age so long ago that the writers speak of the battles between the contending 
forces of York and Lancaster as occurrences of the moment.”—Daily News. 


WORKS EDITED by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 


(late English Examiner at the London University). 


A DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
An ENGLISH GARNER: Ingatherings from our History 


and Literature. Crown 8vo, 656 pp. each. 8 vuls, 53, net per vol. ; £2 net 
per set of 8 vols, 


ENGLISH REPRINTS. 30 vols. bound in green cloth. 


Each volume sold separately. £2 net the set of 30 vols. 


The ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 16 Parts are 
now Le i in cloth boards, £2 net. Any part may bs» obtained 
separately, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New Series 
of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys uader 
the direction of J. G. BarrHoLomaw, F.R.G.8., F.R.S.E, &c. In half- 
morocco or full-bound cloth, gilt top, J4s. 

“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the 
traveller in India and the student at home.” —Athenzum, 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 


OF THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label tit!e, 1s. 6d. net per vol, Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 
2s. net per vol.; and half-leather, gilt, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

“The excellence of the print and tne convenient size of the volumes, and the 
association of this ed:tion with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine, with 
so moderate a price, to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that 
which the original edition long and justly enjoyed.”—Times, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., 14 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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“Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. are magnifi- 
cently successful this season with their books for little 
people.” —Recorp. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S SWEETHEART 
TRAVELLERS. 


A Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “‘Lhe Lilac Sunbonnet,” “The Raiders,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome. Fancy 
cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Large-Paper Edition, numbered and signed by Author and Artist, net 31s. 6d. 


Second Edition now ready. A Third in the press. 


“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s 
genius he must have recanted and repented en sackcloth and ashes 
after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers. It ts the rarest of all 
varities, and veritably a child’s book for children, as well as for 
women and for mcn. Lt is seldom, indeed, that the reviewer 
has the opportunity of bestowing unstinted praise with the feeling 
that the laudation is, nevertheless, inadequate. ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers’ ts instinct with drollery ; tt continually strikes the 
softest notes of tenderest pathos, like some sweet, old-fashioned 
nursery nielody, and it must make the most hardened bachelor 
feel something of the pleasures he has missed tn living mateless 
and childless.” —TIMEs. 

“ Myr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pro- 
nounced successes of the season.’’ —Wonr.D. 





GORDON BROWNE’S NATIONAL 
RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY,. Pictures by Gordon Browne. 

Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper, 

with Title in Red and Black. [Second Edition in the press. 

A Companion Volume to Mr. Gordon Browne’s Popular Edition of Grimm’s 

Fairy-Tales. 

“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind 
that we have seen.’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

“It 7s empossible to prarse the volume too aiohiy: 
AND WHITE. 


’ 


°— BLACK 





TENTH THOUSAND. 


A. NOBODY’S NONSENSE. 


For Somebody, Anybody, or Everybody, particularly the Baby Body. 

Written and Illustrated by A. NOBODY. 

Beautifully printed in colours. Illustrated paper boards, cloth back, 2s. 

“Simply splendid. The editors of comic papers are not 
worth their salt tf they don't find out who ‘A Nobody’ 2. 
and give him all the work he has time for.’—QUEEN. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





THOS. DE LA RUE & COS 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 

New Edition (22nd), 80th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt — 5s. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. Revised throughout. 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘‘CavenpisH.” 








THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennet, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “Cavrenpisu.” With 

upwards of 200 Illustrations. 

FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 
Handsomely printed in red and black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMEBRI- 
CAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING GAME, 

By “ Cavenpisx.”’ 








CARD GAMES BY ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 
6d. each. American Leads (8vo) POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
Piquet. Rubicon Beézique. Polish Bézique. 
Keurté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spuvil- 
Five. Callabrasella. Sixty-Six. 


— ee ee ae 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. _ Illus- 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By ‘*Caven- 
pIsH.” Handsomely printed in red and black. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5:. 
Handsomely printed in red and black, 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Chubs. With a Treati-v 

on the Game by ‘‘ CaVENDISH,” 





THIRD EDITION, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game by ** CAVENDISH.” 





THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
Kevised throughout, 2s, 6d. 
ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portlano and Turf Clubs, With a Treatise 

on the Game dined “* CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
by J. L. BaLpwin; and a Treatise on the Game 
by James CLay, 


erie EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 


POLK, F. R.s. An Essay on the Scientitie and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
WHIST KHYMES, 3d 





SECOND EDITION, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 
BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs; and a Quide to 
the Game by “ Boaz.” 





DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIKS, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1595, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellersand Stationers. Also, FINGER, THUMB, 
amd PALM-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 








THOS. DE LA RUE and CQ,, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Sixth Year. Now Ready. One Penny. 


Just ready, price ls. ; per post, ls, 1d. 


BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL WEATHER ALMANAC EDUCATION AND EQU ALITY: 


AND CHART, 1596. 


To be obtained at the Railway Bookstalls, or from R. MORGAN, 65 Westow 
Street, Norwood, London, S.E. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


An Address on Secondary Education. 


By T. HERBERT WARREN, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Lib tirely Fitted i d Cat 
the New indard Books, Bobles, Prayer-Books, kee’ New cboieo | London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choice 


Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. an coe weit 








HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’s | READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


PRESENTS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.—GIL- 
BERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 








OOKS for the CHRISTMAS SEASON. —Special New 
List just ready, containing the best Illustrated Books suitable for Presents | 

and all the Newest Books for Children,—Pust-free of A. and F, DENNY, | 
304 Strand, London, W.C. 


Te hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offices 
}1 WsLLLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two Volumes crown Svo, 15s, net. 


THE 


LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 
1848-1888. 
Collected and arranged by 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


TIMES.—“ In his brief introduction to these charming volumes, Mr. George 
Russell mentions that it was Mr. Matthew Arnold’s express desire that he 
should not. be the subject of a biography...... We can dispense with it here the 
more readily becanse these letters are a faithful record of the least known part 
of Mr. Arnold’s life.” 


14th Thousand. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illu:trations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. 


TIMES.—“ We are bathed in the coolness of nature and refreshed by the 
society of natural things, while the brief and rapid narrative endears itself as 
much to chi'dren as to men...... Let every uncle in search of Chri stmas gifts pro- 

vide himself with ‘ The Second Jungle Book’ in large quantities.” 


Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. 
A New Story. 
3y F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
In Two Volumes. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘‘ Casa Braccio’ exhibits his spezial qualities as a writer 
of fiction in a very favourable light. Those qualities, broadly speaking, are as 
follows: he has a vivid yet disc:plined imagination, a fing sense of proportion, a 
closely-observant habit, an impressive and agreeable style, and a pen that very 
rarely runs away.’ 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


The MAKERS of MODERN ROME. In 


Four Books. I. HONOURABLE WOMEN NOT A FEW. II. THE 
POPES WHO MADE THE PAPACY. III. LO POPOLO: AND THK 
TRIBUNE OF tHE PEOPLE. IV. THE POPES WHv MADE THE 
CITY. By Mrs. OttpHantT, Author of “he Mak»rs of Florence,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Henry P. Riviere, A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell, 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 


Uncut or gilt, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY of 


REYNARD the FOX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JosrrxH 
Jacoss. Done into Pictures by W. Frank Calderon. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo, 1s, net, cloth, and 1s, 6d. net, Persian, each volume,—Vols, III. & IV. 


A DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other 


Poems. 


LOCKSLEY HALL, and other Poems. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


Joun Richard GReEEN,M.A. Vol.I. Early England, 449-1071. Foreign 
Kings, 1071-1204. The Charter, 1204-1216. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. 


Poems, narrative Poems, and Sonnets, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Early 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 


AvusTEN. Illustrated by Char.es E. Brock. With an Introduactiun by Austin 
Dosson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 





ESSAYS in TAXATION. By Edwin R. A. 


Sg1icMAN, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia College, 
8vo, 12s. 64. net. 


PRINCIPLES of METALLURGY. By 


ArtHuR H. Hiorns, Director Metallurgy Department, Birmingham Muui- 
cipal Technicai School. Globe 8vo, 63. 


OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. By 


Rupo.tr Soum, Professor cf Law, Leipzig. Translated by Miss May S1n- 
CLaiR, With a Preface by Professor H. M. Gwarkin, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
33. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Any bookseller will supply these books, or they will be sent direct from the 
Publishing Office on receipt of cash. 


THE ST. PAUL’S BOOK SALOON 
OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


Is ar 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, Lonpon. 
Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral. 


London Bookbuyers ove requested to visit this Saloon. 


TRISTRAM.—RAMBLES IN JAPAN: 


the Land of the Rising Sun. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. I)lustrations 
from Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, 103. 6d., cloth boards, gilt top. 
“A very pleasantly written book of travel, with a large number of very 
attractive illustrations.”—Spectator. 


BROWN.—THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


OF NEW ENGLAND AND THKIR PURITAN SUOCESSORS. By Jouy 
Brown, B.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ John Bunyan, bis Life, Times, and Work.” 
With Illustrations from original sketches by Charles Whymper. 8vo,10s.éc, 
cloth boards. 
“The book should bave a place not only in the library of every Congrega- 
tionalist, but of every one who really desires to get at the root of the religious 
controversies which most divide us.”—Independent. 


HEBER-PERCY.—BASHAN AND ARGOB. 


By Major ALGeRNON HeEBER-PeRcy. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Canon Tristram. With wany Illustrations from hitherto unpublished Phoco- 
graphs takea by the Author. Small 4to, 7s. 6d., cloth, 
**The book is altogether a very interesting and attractive one ; ; it gives, too, 
a good Geal of fresh information about a district of which comparatively little 
is really known.”—The Antiquary. 


VERNON.—THE LAST LOAD HOME. 


By the kev. Prebendary J. K. Vernon, M.A., Author of ‘‘ ‘Tbe Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye.” Illustrated, Imperial l6mo, 5s., bevelied boards, gilt edges. 
**It is impossible to speak otherwise than favourably of this book of ripe 
thonght and mellow musing.””—Academy. 
“ He not only ‘looks through nature up to nature’s God,’ but turns the little 
unnoticed circumstances and surroundings of our unpoetical nineteenth-century 
life into things of beauty.’’—Record. 


SPURGEON. — PERSONAL REMINIS- 


CENCES OF CHARLES HADDON sSPURGEKEUN. By the Rev. W. 
Wituiams, of Upton Chapel. Witb Illustrations from Unpublished Letters 
and Photographs. Large crown vo, 5s., cloth boards. 
*It weil illustrates the spritual insight, the mother-wit, the kindly and genial 
nature, and rare practical sagacity and common sense of the great preasner "’— 
Times. “One of the most interesting volumes of the year.”’—Christian World. 


SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Containing 812 pp., profusely Iilustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings, 
7s. 6d. in bandsome cloth. 
“The ‘Sunday at Home Aunual’ forms just such a present as one would 
wish to give a very dear friend.’’—Schoolmaster. 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 


Containivg 812 py., with numerous Llustrations and Coloured Frontizp‘ece, 
7s. 6d. in hands »me ciorb. 
“No more magniticent gift-book could be desired than the handsomely-bound 
volume of the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ ”’—Manchester Courier. 


FOR LADS AND MAIDENS. 
GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Contains 832 pp., profasely [liustrated, 8s. in handsome cloth cover, designed 
by Gleeson White, and wita portrait end-papers; or for Lending Livraries, 
in 2 half-yearly volumes at 4s. each, 

“No better gift-vook for girls can be imagined.”—British Weekly. 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Contains 832 pp., with many Coloured and Wood Engravings, 8s. in hand- 
some cloth, or for Libraries, in Half-Yearly Volumes, 4s. each. 
“ Breathes there a boy with soul so dead who never to his father said: 
* Plea:e will you buy me the ‘* Boy’s Own Annual” ?’ No, we cancot believe it.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


KERR.—HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


By Ricuarp Kerr, F.G.8. With 59 Illustrations from Sketches aud Photo- 
grapb-, crown 8yo, 33, 6d., buckram boards. 
“Very weil and abundantly illustrated, beautifully printed, and_ crisply 
written. This is a very good volume to place i in the hands of a boy with a turn 
for science.”’—Spectator. 


ALDIS.—CONSIDER THE HEAVENS : 


a Popular Introduction to Astronomy. By Mrs. WILLIAM SteapMAN ALDIS. 
With many Iilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth. 

“It is written by an authoress who has kept pace with the advance of science, 
and possesses a full knowledge of all the Jatest discoveries. Yet it is so lucid 
and sirople that the most unlearned reader could not fail to derive fiom iwa 
really useful knowledge of ascertained astronomical facts.”—Church Times, 


WRIGHT.—THE MICROSCOPE : 


A Popular Handbook. By Lewis Wricut, Author of “‘ Optical Projection,” 
** Light: a Course of Experimental Optics,” &. With many Ilustra:ions, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
“Tt deala in a plain, attractive manner with the practical optics of the micro- 
scope.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Should form acapital guide and tutor for the inexperienced.” — 


HARDY.—LIGHTHOUSES : 


their History and Romance. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
2e. 6d., cloth. 
“One of the most interesting Christmas books that the present season has 
brought to cur table.”—Athenzum, 


FIFTY STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


AND ADULTS have just been published by the “‘ K.'’.S.” at prices trom 
4d. to 5s. Please ask your Bookseller to show you these Books, 








Science Siftings, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LUNLON, E.O. 
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DIGBY, LONG, AND CO. 


“‘ As we have said more than once, Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co. bave earned 
for themselves a reputation as publishers of high-class fiction.”’—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 


AND THE WORLD SAITH? An 


Original and Powerful Novel by Lepa Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 
*,* A strong satire on contemporary society. The beroine is a new experiment 
in the analysis of woman, and the novel is likely to oail forth discussion. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. By 


Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘* The Woman Who Did,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION, 


THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY. 


By Fercus Hume, Author of “‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Ts as good as, if not better than, ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ It isan 
excellent story, and the mystery is one which will puzzle most readers to solve. 
One of the most readable fictions of the month,.”—World. 

““Mr. Hume contrives to mystify us to the very end of his story......His brisk 
and breathless narrative.’—Atheneum, 


SECOND EDITION, 


HUSH MONEY. The New Novel. By 


Jran Mippiemass, Author of ‘*The Mystery of Clement Dunraven,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The character limning is bold, vivid, and powerful, and the plot evidences 
deft constructive art.”—Aberdeen Press. 
“Deeply and absorbingly interesting. This cleverly and powerfully written 


book.” —Court Circular. 
SECOND EDITION, 


A RULER OF IND: an Anglo-Indian 


Novel. By F. Toorop Dickson and Mary L. PecHe i. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63, 
“Of very exceptional merit. Really notable fiction.””—Dundee Advertiser. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ONE HOUR OF MADNESS. By Gt:- 


BERTA M. F. Lyon, Author of “ Absent, yet Present,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
“Quite an exciting story. The book is one of the most attractive of the 
season.” —Jrish Times, 
SECOND EDITION. 


A MAN’S PRIVILEGE. By Dora 


RosseEiu. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Dora Russell is to be congratulated on having produced another eminently 
readable novel. The writer has constructed the story with conspicuous literary 
skill, and it may ke read without skipping a page.”—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A LOVER OF THE DAY. By Anniz 


Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cadlip). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
**She can tell an interesting story in a lively and agreeable manner, The book 
j8 very agreeable.”—Scotsman. _ 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO”’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
Ready on Monday next. Price 1s. 


HOW the CHILDREN RAISED the WIND. 


By Epna Lyatti, Author of “Donovan,” ‘We Two,” “In 
the Golden Days,” “ Knight-Errant,” “A Hardy Norseman,” 
“To Right the Wrong,” “ Doreen,” &c. 


The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1896. Illustra- 
tions on nearly every page, in handsome cloth binding, 4s. 

As a Reward Book, Birthday or Christmas Present, “ The Rosebud Annual ” 
stande unrivalled. The short stories in prose and verse are full of healthy 
humour, and, while free from gooiy-goodiness, convey many a lesson in a quiet 
way. Every picture in the book was specially drawn for it, and nearly ali the 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fish in the sea are represented in 
various comicai attitudes. The songs—with music—will also be appreciated. 

“ As for the small boys and girls, they are sketched for the most part in comic 
aspects, and, in fact, childhood in ‘The Rosebud Annual’ is a perpetual carnival, 
where the children and their poor relations mingle on the easiest terms, In the 
Jetterpress is an abundance of lively doggrel; some of the rollicking lays and 
lyrics are set to appropriate music ; and for more solid matter we have folk-lore 
from fairyland, and such historical romances, more or less modern, as the story 
cf the town and the country mouse.’’—Times. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Puewps, Author of “The Gates Ajar,” ‘“ Beyond the Gates,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“*The book is full of bright passages and of moving incidents, and its main 
story is pure andfresh and strong. It is a protest against the rigidity of the old 
Calvinistic theo!ogy in New England, and it is the story of one who, rejecting or 
not beheving that, and in his turn rejected by the Church and mistrusted by its 
leaders, flings himself into a noble and Christly work among the degraded people 
of a Massachusetts harbour. Its whole purpose and drift are in the best and 
dspest sense Christian.”—Dr, R. F, Horton. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE: a Biographical 
Sketch by his Nephew, Howarp Ancus Kennepy. With 
Photogravure and other Portraits, and numerous other IIlus- 
trations. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 
TOMMY, and other Poems for Recitation, 


By Rupyarp Krruine, “P.,” Mary E. Manners, Lewis 
CARROLL, and other favourite Authors. Crown 8vo, ls. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY B. R. BELLOC. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame Bessig 


RaYNER BeELLoc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. Personal Recollections of 
George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Adelaide Procter, Mrs. Jameson, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &c. 
“A fascinating book, One of the sunniest, freshest, and in the highest sense 
most entertaining of voluames.”’—Literary World. 
‘* Bright and intelligent from cover to cover.""—Daily Chronicle. 
** Full of anecdote and of personal touches which seem to make the personality 
of cach subject start to new life.”—The World. 





NOW READY.—BY K. 8. MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel by Karuenine 


S. Macquorp, Author of “At an Old Chateau,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8y0, 
cloth extra, 63. 
**To come upon a novel like this, after recent experiences, is like coming out 
of a fever hospital into the open air.”—Graphic, 
“Little Dolly Van Sitt is as living a marvel of humanity as ever danced its 
way into the pages of fiction.”"—Daily News, 





NOW READY.—BY R. LUOAS. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By R. Lucas. 


With Illustrations by the Lady Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 


3y Paut Cusuina, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,’ &c, 3 vols. crown 
Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 

“The tone throughout is pure and elevated, the manner of narration lively, 
and the peeps at club-life, money-lending, picture-buying, scandal-mongering, 
and other matters, are exceedingly good readiug.’—Scotsman, 

“A novel of more than average merit.”—Dundee Courter. 


NOW READY.—BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


BELOW BRIDGE. By Ricuarp Dowtine, 
Author “ A Baffling Quest,” &c. 3 vols., 15s. net. 


“There is a strong sensational flavour about Mr. Dowling’s new story...... The 
plot is ingenious and cleverly worked out.”—Scotsman, 
“Told with remarkable clearness and dramatic vigour.”— Birmingham Gazette. 


NOW READY.—BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


THE BISHOP’S DELUSION. By Anan Sr. 


Avusyn, Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 1 vol. crown Svo, limp c'oth, 
ls. 6d.; paper wrappere, Is. (Uniform with ‘The Mystery of Cloomber.”) 
“ Remarkable as making a successful picture out of a most difficult subject.”— 
Seotsman. 
p “One of the most originally conceived and cleverly rendered fancies.”—Dundee 
Advertiser. 





BY R. H. SHERARD. 


JACOB NIEMAND. By Roserr H. Suerarp. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** Posseases a hero of an entirely unhackneyed character...... decidedly interest- 
ing.”—Athenz@um, 





BY THEODORA ELMSLIE. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. By 


Turopora ELmsuik. With numerous Illn‘trations by Edith Scannell and 
“HH. L. E.” Second Edition, imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“Ts one of the best stories intended for, or at least abont, children that have 
appeared since ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’’—Academy. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
DEAN HOLE’S NEW BOOK. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of “‘ The Memories of Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book about Roses,”’ &c. 
With numerons Illustrations, demy Svo, 16:. 


“‘There are chapters abundantly illustrated in the daintiest style of art. 
These are full of incident and racy anecdote, charmingly garrulous, and full of 
pictures with a true local colouring. The wanderings of the writer were wide, 
and the peruser cannot fail to be struck by the wealth and accuracy of his 
recollections,’’—Irish Times. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


By ALICE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original I!lustratious from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 103, 


NOTICE.— 7% FIRST EDITION of 
Mr. ROBERT BLATCHFORD’S 
New Story,* TOMMY ATKINS.’ 
having been exhausted on the day of publica- 
Zion, 7s now in the Booksellers’ hands, ana: 
a SECOND EDITION is in the press. 
Price 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
8vo, 16s, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
Late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, 

Author of “The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley,’ 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle 


A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


D.D., 


JUST OUT, 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 
JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 
Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 


With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 


“We venture to predict for it a considerable success with that large portion 
of the public which cares for art and letters, especially when these come before 
it with a considerable admixture of politics, personalities, and the better sort of 
society gossip.’’—Times, 

“A woman of talent, versatility, and sound distinction.”—St. James’s ‘Gazette, 


NOW READY, medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 
AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: 
A Contrast. 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 


“A vivid and straightforward account of the expeditions undertaken by Mr. 
Gore—one in company with his brother, Col. St. George Gore, R.E., to the Kulu 
district of the Himalayas; and the other in company with Mr. Merk, C.S.L., to 
the Kuram Valiey...... The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Gore’s volume is 
naan the remarkable series of reproductions of photograpus taken by himself,”— 
Times, 


JUST OUT, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. 
By RAOUL HESDIN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo, 1s, net, 


THE PSALTER: 


According to the Prayer-Book Version. 
With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 2s, 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; 
or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. 


Passages of Graduated Difficulty, Carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with 
Explanatious, Notes, &. 


An Entirely New and Original Work. 
By Professor T. D. HALL, 
Author of ** The Students’ English Grammar,” &c, 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 10s, 64. 


HANDBOOK FOR ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 
A New and Revised Edition, with several New Maps and Plans. 
Edited by Colonel Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G., 
H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis, 





With Plans, 8vo, lés, 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Author of ‘* The Early Flemish Painters,” ** Painting in North Italy,” &. 


Including the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War 
Correspondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean 
War, bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &, 


Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mis- 


sionary to the Kast, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto pub- 


lished. By Dr. Grorce Smirn, C.1.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Life of 
—— Carey,” “Henry Martyn,” &c. With Portrait, Maps, and Illus- 
rations. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


the Arguments for and against the Present Law, and the various proposed 
Changes in it. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political 
Questions.) A Manual for Administrators aud Workers, By Miss GERTRUDE 


Lupgock. Witha Preface by the R ght Hon. Sir Joan Lussocs, Bart., MP. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Sequel to “Euphorion.” By Vernon Les, Author of 
** Kuphorion, Antique and Medisval in Renaissance,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Square 16mo, 3s, (being Volume V. of ‘THE NOVEL SERIES”). 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’ The Raby’s Grandmother,” &c. 
*,* Other Volumes of “THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 


On December 23rd, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edzes, 203. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Vol. XLV. (Pereira—Pockrich). Edited by Sipney 
Lee. Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 
BY WALTER FRITH. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country 


Journal. By WaLTER FritH. Crown Svo, 6s. 
From the Daily News.—‘‘ A charming book, with a delicate freshness of touch 
and sentiment...... The pathos of the book is restrained, the philosophy is humane 
and healthy ; the humour abundant.” 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran TyTteEr, 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ French Janet,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ A well-conceived and firmly worked out novel......We do not think the author 
of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline’ has ever written a better tale.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By Conan 


Doytr, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. Fifteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the best historical novels which has been published siuce ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
— Review of Reviews. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humrury Warp, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘The History of David Grieve,” &c, Four- 
teenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIEND- 


SHIP: a Study in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head- 
Master of Harrow School. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The Life of Sir James Fitzjames |T Leaves: a Collection of Pieces for 
Stephen, Bart., K.C.s.1., a Judge Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Tvr- 
of the High Court of Justice, By his NER, Author of “* More T Leaves,” 
brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. Second | “ Tantler’s Sister, & other Untruth- 
Kdition. With 2 Portraits, demy | ful Stories,” &c. Seventh Edition, 
8vo, 16s. crown 8yo, 33. 6d. 

Recollections of a Military Life. The Martyred Fool. By D. 
By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.O.b., CHRISTIE MuRRaAY, Anthor of 
R.A., late Governor of Gibra!tar. “ Rainbow Gold,” * Aunt Recke’,”’ 
With Illustrations by the Author, “ Joseph’s Coat,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
demy 8vo, lis. net, |Our Square and Circle; or, The 

The Gamekeeper at Home. By Annals of a Little London House 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. New Kdition, | By Jack Ease, sometime Punch’s 
with all the Jllastrations of the Roving Correspondent. With 
former Edition, crown &vo, 5s. | Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s, 

Hours in a Library. By Lesii« | Off the Mill. By the Right Rev. 
STEPHEN. Revised, Rearranged, aud G. F. Browne, D.C.L., Bishop of 


”» 





a 


Cheaper Edition, with additional | Stepney. With 2 Llastrations, 
Chapters, 3 vols. crown Svo, 6s, each, | crown 8yo, 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Unirorm Epitioy. 


10 vo's. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS.— 
UNIFORM EDITION. 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each, 
This Edition is uniform with the 17-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning's 
Works. It contains several Portraits and Illustrations. 


A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Small feap. 8vo,. 


half-cloth, cat or unc it edges, Is. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS.—Unirorm Eprrion. 
17 vols. large crown 8vo, 5s, each. The Volumes can be had bound in Sets or 
separately. This Edition contains Tyree Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


A Selection from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, : 

Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning. Small fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, cut or uncat edges, ls. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Sranparp Epirion. 


26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. 
Thackeray’s Writings which had not previously been collected, with many 
addit onal Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Lizsrary Ebpirion. 
24 vols, large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £1315:, With Llustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, 
and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Poprvtar Epirioy. 


13 vols. crown Sve, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
£3 5z.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 
*," The Volumes ere sold separately, in green cloth, 5:3. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Cuearer Ituvs- 
TRATED EDITION. 26 vols., uniformly bound in cloth, £4 1ls.; or hand- 
somely bound in half-morecco, £8 &.. contaimng nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Pocker Epirro0n. 


27 vols. small feap, 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. each, 
The volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The Novels. 13 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 2ls, 
The Miscellanies. 14 vols., in rold-icttered cloth case, 2ls, 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a 
Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 


| London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Piace, S.W. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


Price 10s. 6d. each, luxuriously half-bound. 
PICTURES FROM “PUNCH.” 


Two double volumes, each containing nearly 1,000 of the best of 
the “Punch” Pictures and Sketches by all the artists. Ina 
richly adorned half-leather binding. 


*,* Also in 4 volumes, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 


** As the picturesactually appear,they’'are all fresh and all charming, and while 
we pay to some of them the delighted recovnition with which we greet old friends, 
we cannot look at others without involuntary chnckles of the pleaaautest 
surprise, many of the funniest pictures are even funnier —or so they seem to us 
—than they were when we first saw them.”—Country Gentleman. 





Price 10s. 6d. each, in 3 handsome volumes. 


JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES. 
From the Collection of ‘MR. PUNCH.” 


*.* Also in 1 large and handsome volume, price 28s. 


“The genius of Leech has never been seen to greater advantage than in this 
gulery.”—Morning Post. 





Price 12s. each. In an artistic Binding. 


SOCIETY PICTURES. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
From the Collection of ‘“‘Mr. PUNCH.” 
In 2 vols., bound in half leather and cloth sides, after an original 
and elegant design. 


*,* Also in 4 Parts, cloth extra. Price 5s. 6d. each. 

“There could surely be no more delightful volume for a drawing-room table 
than these ‘Society Pictures,’ with their genial satire, the:r fancy, grace, refine- 
cneut—and all the other piquant and exquisite qualities one assuciates with the 
mea and women of Du Maurier’s creation.” —Glasgow Herald. 





Price 21s. A super royal 4to volume. 


CHARLES KEENE’S PICTURES. 


A Selection of 400 Pictures and Sketches from “ Punch,” 
beautifully printed. 


_* His caricatures are a gallery of pictures of English life..... They have en- 
Ziveved the surface of English existence for a whole generation. ’"—Times, 








In 3 highly decorated quarto volumes. 
MR. PUNCH’S 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


Containing 1,000 “ Puncbh.”’ Cartoons, with historical accompani- 
ment, 

“It is surprising to find how complete a history of the times they present in 
vivid form; and a history which is not contined to political events, but which 
catches and stereotypes many of the evanescent phases of popular fashion and 
opinion, which could hardly be preserved in any other way.”—Guardian. 


Price 42s. 





Price 21s. Thirteen little volumes in case. 


HANDY-VOLUME SHAKSPEARE. 


Containing the whole of the Plays, the Poems, and a Glossary. 
The paper is toned, the type is exquisitely beautiful, and the 
text is Shakspeare pur et simple. 

*,* Also in red French morocco, price £1 11s. 6d., and in best 
red Russia leather, price £3 15s. 





Price 45s. Twenty-five little volumes in case. 


HANDY-VOLUME WAVERLEY. 


Containing all the Waverley Novels complete, in 25 elegant little 
volumes of high external finish, enclosed in an artistic case. 


*,* Also in Elegant French Morocco, price £3 13s. 64d. 








Price 63s. Thirty-two little volumes in case. 


HANDY VOLUME “SCOTT.” 


Containing all the Waverley Novels and a complete collection of 
Sir Walter Scott’s poetry, in 32 elegant little volumes ina 
highly finished case, measuring 9 inches wide, 10 inches in 
length, and 4 inches deep. 

*,* Also in Elegant French Morocco, price £4 17s. 6d. 


London: BRADBUBY, AGNEW & CO,,8,9,10 Bouverie St., C.E. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 


New Works. 


NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joxn 


AurreD Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the Amir 
of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations, in 
one vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Dr. Gray has been fortunate in his opportunitis, but he has made the most 
of them, and has written a book on Afghanistan which must for a long time bea 
standard work on the subject.”—Graphic. 

“No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity of the book. Itleads 
on from grave to gay, from lively to severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not 
wholly faultless, but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a con. 
temporary book that is more entrancing.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY. 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 
By Watrer Goopman. With Portraits and other Illustra. 
tions, in one vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 

**4 valuable addition to the personal literature of the stage..... Plenty of 
entertainment outside mere biographical details; some of the chapters spurk!o 
with good stories.’”’—People. 

“Excellent reading... .. It abounds in good stories, told in the venerable 
actress’s own words, The illustrations are very valuable,”— World, 

“a volume of considerable interest and value. A very welcome addition to 
the number of modern theatrical biographies.”—Theatre, 





NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE. By 


her Daughter-in-Law, i'RaNces ELEANOR ‘TROLLOPE. Wita 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, ard with 2 Por- 
traits, in two vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


NOW READY. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 
Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. With a Portrait of 
Father Healy. In one vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 


NOW READY. 
A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Rivas, 


Author of “ Telling Stories,” &c. In one vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


**The story is bright; and its uncommon freshness and vivacity make it 
enjoyable to read.” —Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 


by E. Livineston Prescorr, In one vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘There is much cleverness and not a little originality in this romance.”’— 
Observer. 
“A cleverly written romance, From a literary point of view the studies pre- 


sented of Tyrawley and the Doctor are striking in tueir tidelity to the poor and 
kindly, if rough aud unconventional, side of human nature,.’’—Scolsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. Annestey VaAcHeELL, Author of “The Model of 
Christian Gay,” &c. In oxe vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE: a Romance of the 
Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By Kennetu Mackay, Author 
of “Out Back,” &c. In one vol. crown 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 





THE NEW ISSUE OF 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL (65th 


‘Thousand) is now ready. In red cloth, gold lettered on side, 
similar to the 3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d.; in green cloth, gold 
lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordina:y to her Maje ty the Queen, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE RED COCKADE: 


An Historical Romance. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, 


Author of “ A Gentleman of France.” 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, crowu 8vo, 6s, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, F.R.G.S. 


With Contributions by Miss Mippieton, the Hon. Mrs. ArmytaGE, the 
Countess of ANCasTER, and Mrs. WorpswortH, With Musical Examples, 
38 Full-page Plates, and 93 Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 


Edited by GrorGr G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, #2 2s. 
in cloth; or £2 12s, 6d. in half-morocco, 


The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. ArrHur 
J. Batrour, M.P, Fifth Edition, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Perer M. Roget. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged, and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, 
and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocet. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANOE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buck e, 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 24s, 


The CID CAMPEADOR: an Historical 


Romance. By D. ANTONIO DE TRUEBA ¥ LA Quintana. Translated from 
the Spanish by Henry J, GiLu, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6:. 


JOURNAL of a FEW MONTHS’ RESI- 


DENCE in PORTUGAL, and Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs, 
QuiItLiInan (Dora Wordsworth). New Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by 
Kpmunp Ler, Author of “Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 
F, Max Miter, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols, 

Vol. I—RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, 

Vol, IIL—BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 

Vol. IIIL—ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Vol. IV.—ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 
(Just published, 


REASONABLE FAITH and HOPE: Sermons. 
By Reainatp E. Morrnevx, M.A., Vicar of Virginia Water. Orown 8yo, 5s. 
“Mr. Molyneux can give an educated Englishman a good deal to think about, 
and can illustrate his point from scientific research and good literature. He 
shows iu fact, and in his own words, that there is nothing in true religion which 
is necessarily distasteful to intelligent men.”—Guardian, 


Crown 870, 6s. 6d, net, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
BAGEHOT’S (W.) BIOGRAPHICAL 


STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BAGEHOT’S (W.) ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


3s. 6d, 


BAGEHOT’S (W.) LITERARY STUDIES. 
With Portrait, 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York, 





CRIMADBHAGAVATAM. 


Translated into English Prose with the Glosses of Ancient 
and Modern Commentators, Originai Notes, a Profuse 
Index, and Table of Contents, 


BY 
MOHENDRANATH CHATTERJEE. 
ADDED IS THE ORIGINAL SANSCRIT TEXT. 
BOOK I., 740 pp., with 12 Illustrations, large 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. net. 


This is the most popular of the great eighteen Puranas, and one of the 
grandest of the Sacred Scriptures of the Hindus; it treats on devotional 
religion, and the easiest and shortest means of attaining the final beatitnde 
according to the doctrines of the followers of Vishnu, and in explaining and 
elucidating the points of Sankhya Vedanta, and other — and specu- 
lative philosophy, mythology, ancient history, legends, ethics, &c, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LUNDON, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. (ENGLAND, 7 vols. ; 
IRELAND, 5 vols.) 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 
AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 163. 


By CYRIL RANSOME. 
A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Upper and 
Middle Forms of Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &, Crown 8vo, 





in the 





3s. 6d, 
Or, in Two Parts, 2s.each. PartI. TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 
A.D, 1603. Part 1I. A.D. 1605 to 1887, 





The ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1894. 8vo, 18s. 
oe of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1893 can still be had, 
s. each, 





By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 


LUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND, With Memoir 
of the Author by Bensamin Jowett, D.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


ee ee ee of MAN. With 5 Plates and 29 Illustrations in 
By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR,M.P. 
The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF; being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, Recomposed Throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a Full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocet. Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


By E. F. KNIGHT. 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 


By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
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CLARENDON 


PRESS LIST. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
A SHORT 
HISTORICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By W. M. LINDSAY, MA, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


From THE PREFACE. 

“Teachers of Latin Grammar have for a long time felt the 
need of a book which will exhibit the historical development of 
Latin Accidence and explain the anomalies of Latin Declension 
and Conjugation. In this ‘Short Historical Latin Grammar,’ 
designed for the Universities and the Higher Forms of Schools, I 
have tried to present this information in an intelligible and, 
if possible, interesting form.” 


Demy 8vo, half-bound, with 3 Facsimiles, 10s, 6d. net. 


The UTOPIA of SIR THOMAS 
MORE. In Latin from the Edition of March, 1518, and in 
English from the First Edition of Ralph Robynson’s Trans- 
lation in 1551. With Additional Translations, Introduction, 
and Notes. By J. H. Lupron, B.D. 


“A very complete and scholarly edition of Sir Thomas More’s celebrated 
treatise, in which the editor has attempted, and not unsuccessfally, in our judg- 
ment, to treat it with something of the exact care that is looked for in editing a 
classical author.”—Times. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 
Just published, small 4to, paper covers, 18s. 6d. 
SEMITIC SERIES.—Part VI. 


MEDIAVAL JEWISHCHRONICLE 
and CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES. Part If. Edited from 
Printed Books and Manuscripts. By Ap. NeuBAUER. 


MEDIZVAL AND MODERN SERIES.—Part VII. 
Small 4to, paper covers, 10s. 6d.; or bound in buckram, 12s. 


The CRAWFORD COLLECTION of 


EARLY CHARTERS and DOCUMENTS. Now in the 
Bodleian Library. Edited by A. S. Naprer and W. H. 
STEVENSON. 


Part V., small 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH 
LEXICON of the OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix 
containing the Biblical Aramaic based on the Thesaurus 
and Lexicon of Gesenius, by Francis Brown, D.D., S. R. 
Driver, D.D., and C. A. Briaes, D.D. Parts I.—IV. 
already published, 2s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second 


Series.) By the late Henry Nerruusuip, M.A., D.Litt. 
Edited by F. Haverrietp, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 
With Portrait and Memoir by Mrs. Nettleship. 


“Apart from their intrinsic merit and interest as the work of ove of the most 
accomplished Latin scholars of our time, these papers are marked by the wide 
learning and fine literary judgment of their author,”’—Times, 


Already published, crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 


with LATIN SCHOLARSHIP and LITERATURE. By the same Author. 


RULERS OF INDIA, 


This Series is now Complete in 24 Volumes, 2s. 6d each. 


Edited by Sir WILLIAM W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A. 


AKBAR. MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. 
ALBUQUERQUE. MARQUESS CORNWALLIS. 
AURANGZIB HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN, 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
MARQUESS of HASTINGS, 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN, 
EARL CANNING, 


MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA. 
EHARL of MAYO. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINOK. 
EARL of AUCKLAND. 





LORD LAWRENCE, 
DU PLEIX. EARL AMHERST, 
WARREN HASTINGS. JOHN CLIVE 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO. JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN. 
Supplementary Volumes, 3s, 6d. each, 
JAMES THOMASON. A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 
“The merits of the series are already well known, and the variety of character 
and |career of the subjects of the different volumes, a variety hardly to be 
afforded elsewhere than in Indian history, is well illustrated by the list of 
volumes published.”—Academy. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The BOOK of the SECRETS of 
ENOCH. Translated from the Slavonic by W. R. Morriir 
M.A., Reader in Russian and the other Slavonic languages, 
and edited, with Introduction, Notes and Indices, by R. EH. 
Cuar.es, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the 


ALGEBRA of QUANTICS. By E. Bamey Ettiort, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMB&. 
Edited from Dr. Rervss’s Text, with an Introduction on 
Early Irish Church History, Notes and a Glossary. By 
J. T. Fowuer, M.A. 

The above, with Translation, 9s. 6d. net; or Translation only, 1s, 

net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 45s. net. 


The UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE 


in the MIDDLE AGES. By Hastines Rasupati, M.A 


Vol. I—SALERNO—BOLOGNA—PARIS. 

Vol. If.—Part I. ITALY—SPAIN—FRANCE—GERMANY— 
SCOTLAND, &e. 

Vol. II.—Part II. ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES—STUDENT 
LIFE. 


“* Every page bears evidence of painstaking inquiry. The sources of informa- 
tion are freely indicated in the footnotes, and many errors commonly accepted 
and endorsed on trust have been by careful verificationexposed. Mr. Rashdall’s 
book is the most important and weighty contribution to the general history of 
— learning during the Middle Ages that has appeared in English.”— 

cotsman. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES from 


PLATO. For English Readers. From the Translation by 
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